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clerks well enough to get them to say much. On my new beat, 
there are 535 Congressmen and more than 20,000 staffers, and 
just about all of them like to talk to reporters. Nowhere is democ- 
racy more open than on Capitol Hill, though I'm still trying to 
figure out whom to believe.” 

For a cover image, TIME invited Senator Baker, an enthusi- 
soporvewms astic amateur photographer, to try his hand at 
a self-portrait. At first reluctant, Baker fell in 
with the idea after MacNeil mentioned some 
people who have had self-portraits on TIME’s 
cover—including Marc Chagall, Thomas 
Hart Benton and James Thurber, “What com- 
pany to be in!” said Baker. TIME’s Washington 
Bureau then dispatched Photographer Rod- 
dey Mims to Baker's home town of Huntsville, 
Tenn., to help set up the shooting. Armed with 
tripod and timer, the Senator went through 
twelve rolls of Kodak Ektachrome ASA-64 
film in his 2%4-by-2% Hasselblad, while Mims 
backed him up with Kodachrome in his Nikon 
motordrive. As the shooting proceeded, Baker 
began to relax. “This is the most fun I have had 
in two months,” he told Mims. In the end, 


A Letter from the Publisher 


F or this week’s complex picture of a troubled political system 
in the heat of a budget crisis, TIME focused on Congress and 
Senate Majority Leader Howard Baker. To flesh out the picture, 
our Washington Bureau filed thousands of 
words to New York, where National Editor 
John Elson oversaw the project. Senior Writer 
Ed Magnuson handled the main story on Con- 
gress, and Associate Editor Walter Isaacson 
the portrait of Baker. Senior Congressional 
Correspondent Neil MacNeil, who has been 
covering the House and Senate for 33 years, 
and Correspondent Evan Thomas, who began 
his assignment on the Hill just last October af- 
ter two years covering the Supreme Court and 
the Justice Department, teamed up to do the 
congressional reporting. 

Says MacNeil, who joined TIME in 1958 
after nine years with United Press: “Through é 
two wars, recessions, recoveries, rascalities, Senator Baker puts it in focus 
occasional heroics, investigations, lobbyings, 








election campaigns and immense amounts of legislation, it has 
been a great experience, if only because of the extraordinary cast 
of characters prancing across the congressional stage.” 

As for Thomas, he did not need very long to get the general 
picture on the Hill. “On my old assignment,” he says, “it would 
take months to know anonymous Justice officials and court 
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Robert Grossman’s air-brushed caricature beat out the Senator's 
efforts for the cover. But readers can see one well-focused result 
of serious self-photography on page 16. 
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Cover: The lengthy 
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again tests the ability 
of Congress to cope 
with a crisis. Senate 
Majority Leader 
Howard Baker, Rea- 
gan’s point man on 
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ing hard on a compro- 
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We congratulate all the car makers 
who've finally noticed that front wheel drive 
improves traction. We, however, introduced 
front wheel drive in 1969. And we just dont 
think there’s any substitute for experience. 

As pioneers of front wheel drive, we 
use this experience to balance all the factors 
— drive train, steering, weight distribution, 
suspension — which make for remarkable 
adhesion to the road. Even around curves, in 
rain or snow. 

The people of Maine, Idaho, Alaska 
and West Virginia think so much of our front 
wheel drive that they’ve helped make Subaru 
the best selling import in those states! States 
where good traction is absolutely essential. 

But if you want even more traction, 


we suggest our wagon with On Demand Four 


Wheel Drive. Which allows you to go from 
front wheel drive to four wheel drive with f 
flick of a lever. On Demand. Without: 





(Any atin 4 wheeler arounc 
requires a full p before sw hing} 
And stopping is € “Saies 
can't do sometim 


11981 YTD REGISTRATIONS JUNE 1981. R.L. POLK AND COMPANY REPORT 

1982 EPA ESTIMATES FOR OUR FWD S-SPEED WAGON. USE EST. MPG FOR COMPARISIONS. YOUR MILEAGE MAY DIFFER DEPENDING ON DRIVING SPEED, WEATHER 
CONDITIONS AND TRIP LENGTH. ACTUAL HWY. MILEAGE WILL PROBABLY BE LESS 

¥% TOTAL SUGGESTED POE FOR OUR DL MODELS — NOT INCLUDING DEALER PREP, INLAND TRANSPORTATION, STATE AND LOCAL TAX, LICENSE AND TITLE FEES 


CERTAIN ITEMS SHOWN OPTIONAL AT EXTRA COST. 
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SUBARU OFFERS GREATER TRACTION. 
AND EVEN GREATER TRACTION. 


Both models also help you 
keep things under control when it 
comes to gas mileage. So while 
you're holding on to the road, you 
can also hold on to your money. 

And both offer plenty of room, 
with plenty of options, like power 
windows, power steering, AM/FM 
cassette tape deck, cruise control. 
The works. 

But the best option of all is 
deciding what level of traction you want. 
Greater. Or even greater. 


SUBARU. 
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Five hundred serious Canadian W sky 
drinkers coast-to-coast just compared Windsor 
Canadian to the higher-priced Seagram’s V.O. 
Windsor was preferred. 
So try a sip of Windsor and a sip of V.O. and 
prove to yourself what the taste tests just proved. 
With W indsor, you can’t beat the taste. 
And you sure can’t beat the price. 


ONE CANADIAN STANDS ALONE 


CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND + 80 PROOF + IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY THE WINDSOR DISTILLERY COMPANY. NEW YORK. N.Y.©1982 NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO 








Armani’s Style 


To the Editors: 

Your article on Fashion Designer 
Giorgio Armani [April 5] was an exhila- 
rating and refreshing story. He has done 
wonders with a bolt of fabric, and has an 
extremely well-groomed approach toward 
dressing a woman. If you’ve never experi- 
enced the feeling of wearing an Armani, 
you've never experienced comfort or free- 
dom in clothes. I’m proud to flaunt his 
wings on the back of my jeans. 

Lisa M. Sarbach 
Laramie, Wyo. 





Since the Garden of Eden, Eve’s de- 
scendants have covered themselves sensi- 
bly and attractively only twice—with the 
Greek chiton 2,000 years ago and, in the 
late ’50s, with the designs of Balenciaga. 
Now in their “liberated” period, women 
seem more eager than ever to become en- 
slaved to the follies and fads of the fops 
of fashion. 





Andrew T. Halmay 
Toronto 


If, as the cover story states, “clothes 
are the fabric of history, the texture of 
time,” one can only hope that history will 
not repeat itself. 

Harold O. Christensen 
San Francisco 


Just reading about Armani and his 
creations gave me a feeling of elegance. 
Ethel Wilde 

Baltimore 


The girls who are modeling Armani’s 
fashions look as if they had raided a thrift 
shop and come out with clothing that 
wasn’t in their size. Since my words will 
carry little weight, I'll turn to Dorothy 
Parker, who summed it up rather nicely in 
her short story Just a Little One: “You 
mean those clothes of hers are intentional? 
My heavens, I always thought she was on 
her way out of a burning building.” 

Philip Lawrence 
New York City 
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Letters 
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Nuclear Threat 


Your article on nuclear war focused 

on the U.S.-Soviet stalemate [March 29]. 

What about all those Third World coun- 

tries that will soon have nuclear capabili- 

ty? They have so little to lose, and our 
large cities make such wonderful targets. 

Pat E. Perrin 

San Diego 


The trick that the Pentagon’s Thomas 

K. Jones has proposed for personal sur- 

vival in the event of a nuclear war calls for 

true ingenuity. How does a person crawl 

into a hole, cover the hole with a couple of 

doors and then pile three feet of dirt on 
top of them? 

Paul Krawitz 

Buffalo 


We here in Europe have been waiting 
with bated breath for the awakening of 
our allies across the water. The most im- 
portant phrase in your article is “nuclear 
weapons have made war obsolete.” I fear 
our world leaders are dinosaurs, only they 
haven't yet realized it. 

Rowena Marker Leder 
Grassington, England 


Let the Soviets come and get me. I'd 
rather live with mega~-Communism than 
live to see mega-death. 

Cindy Nathanson 
Los Angeles 


I have never claimed that the Califor- 
nia Bilateral Nuclear Weapons Freeze 
Initiative was my “brainchild.” The gene- 
alogy of “an idea whose time has come” 
can get murky, but in this particular case, 
legitimate claims to parenthood should 
include the voters from western Massa- 
chusetts, who passed a resolution resem- 
bling ours, along with a number of my fel- 
low Californians. 

Harold Willens 

Campaign Coordinator 
Californians for a Bilateral 
Nuclear Arms Freeze 

Los Angeles 





Yankelovich Poll 


I find it interesting that 63% of those 
you polled [April 5] do not want a tax cut. 
That gives me an idea. How abouta tax cut 
option on IRS 1040 forms. Check yes if you 
want a tax cut, no if you don’t. 

Susan B. Southard 
Cary, N.C. 


You say 63% of my fellow citizens are 
opposed to a tax cut, but I have yet to meet 
one of them. 

Jim Russell 
Chardon, Ohio 


In past presidential elections, the 
American people have elected the candi- 
date who promised to balance the budget, 
lower taxes and maintain or increase de- 





fense spending. Now we are like a termi- 
nally ill patient who goes “doctor shop- 
ping” in a desperate quest to be cured. 
When will we stop abandoning a President 
because he cannot deliver the impossible 
things that we demand? 
Nora S. Jens 
Lancaster, Pa. 





Chemical Warfare 


The use of chemical weapons [April 5] 
by the Soviet Union in Asia is a horrible J 
reality. It’s even more shocking to think 
that President Reagan wants to rebuild 
the U.S. chemical arsenal with our tax dol- 
lars for a similar use. 
Carl S. Horkavy 
Pasadena, Texas 


Yellow rain and Agent Orange are 
man’s stupidity in deadly colors. 

David J. Robinson 

Bethlehem, Pa. 





Can! Borrow This Book? 


In his Essay [April 5], Roger Rosen- 
blatt suggests there is no effective way to 
discourage the book borrower; I submit 
there is. When someone wants one of my 
books, I will willingly oblige—but the bor- 
rower must first give me a deposit of $50. 
He gets his money back when he returns 
the book. Are some people insulted? Of 
course—the very ones who would never 
have returned the book otherwise. 

Ralph A. Brooks 
New York City 


Your Essay hit home. Asa teacher and 
book collector, I liked to share knowledge. 
But in Colombia, South America, I 
learned a proverb that translates as “It is 
not known who is dumber, he who lends a 
book or he who returns it.” 

Dorcia E. Salcedo 
Galveston, Texas 


While my heart momentarily stops 
beating whenever a visitor expresses in- 
terest in one of my beloved books, I still 
continue to lend and share with others. 
Sometimes the books do come back to you, 
even if by accident. Once I lent a book toa 
friend who then lent it to someone else. 
Two years later I chanced upon it in the 
house of another friend, who thoughtfully 
asked me if I would like to borrow it. I told 
her yes, and brought it home. 

Yeoh Oon Chuan 
Washington, D.C. 





Roger Rosenblatt’s suggested re- 
sponse to a potential book borrower (“I'll 
break your arm, you bastard!”) is under- 
standable, but far too mild. The gentle- 
minded Mr. Rosenblatt is a pale descen- 
dant of the medieval book lover who, in 
the same circumstances, customarily re- 
sponded by suggesting disembowelment, 
torture or excommunication. 

To discourage borrowers, book 

















LOGIC WOULD SUGGEST THAT IT'S 
IMPOSSIBLE TO DESIGN AN ENGINE THAT 
IMPROVES PERFORMANCE AND 
FUEL ECONOMY AT THE SAME TIME. 


IT CERTAINLY WASN'T EASY. 


Follow this logic for a 
second: 

To improve performance, 
you build a larger engine. 

To improve fuel economy, 
you build a smaller engine. 

The logic of an Einstein. 

Of course, it becomes the 
logic of a Frankenstein when 
you make the grand public an- 
nouncement of “The Perfect 
Compromise? And you begin 
peddling mediocre performance 
and mediocre gas mileage. 

The real tnck is to nse 
above Einstein's logic and in- 
crease performance and fuel 
economy at the same time. 

That act of transcendental 
engineering is manifested for 
the first time in the 1982 Saab 
APC Turbo. 

The APC stands for Auto- 
matic Performance Control. It 
improves gas mileage by 11%* 
over the conventional turbo en- 
gine. And, at the same time 
that it’s being wonderfully civic- 
minded, it chops a g-force- 
inducing second from 0 to 60 
acceleration. 

Turbocharging 101. 

(You can skip this section of 
the ad if automotive engineer- 
ing doesn’t interest you. ) 

Turbochargers were orig- 
inally designed for airplanes and 
racing cars. When they finally 
and logically found their way 
into passenger cars, a problem 
arose. 

Turbocharging generates 
additional pressure in an en- 
gine. If the pressure gets too 


Ppmecg abe ory Turbo: 
be less. Saab 900 5-speed APC Turbo. 


great, the engine starts to 
knock. That's the engine’s none 
too subtle way of telling you 
that it’s headed for self- 
destruct. 

So, most automakers 
adopted a “better safe than 
sorry” attitude. They set their 
maximum turbo boost well be- 
low the critical pressure point. 

The good news: The ‘Turbo 
could operate safely under any 
circumstances. Namely, when 
the fuel quality is erratic (the 
octane level is low) or when the 
climate is too hot or dry. 

The bad news: Those cir- 
cumstances happen only about 
5% of the time you drive. So, in 
protecting the engine against a 
5% possibility, turbocharged 
engines couldn't give you full 
power and full fuel efficiency 
the other 95% of the time. 

Advanced turbocharging: 

an engine that thinks. 

Saab’s new APC system 
monitors the effects of heat, 
humidity, and fuel octane. It 
analyzes the data and decides 
for itself just how much power 
can be produced at any given 
moment. 

If the given moment shows 
normal conditions, the Turbo’s 
maximum boost is determined 
by fuel quality. Which is to say 
that it operates more efficiently 
than any turbocharged engine 
on the market. 

The other 5% of the time, 
the engine operates at the 
same efficiency level as all the 
other turbos on the market. 


Final exams. 

In 1977, Saab introduced its 
first turbo. 

In 1981, Road & Track mag- 
azine named the Saab Turbo as 
“The Best Sports Sedan for the 
Eighties” By unanimous choice 
of its usually non-effusive editors. 

In 1982, with the introduc- 
tion of the APC ‘Turbo, Saab 
demonstrates that while it was 
busy accepting Road & Track’ 
plaudits, it was also busy im- 
proving the car. 





1982 SAAB PRICE LIST** 
900 3-door 5-speed $10,650 
Automate 11,000 
900 4-door 5-speed $10,950 
Automatic 11,300 
9008 3-door 5-speed $12,800 
Automatic 13,150 
9008 4-door 5-speed $13,500 
Automatic 13,850 
QOO0APC Tiato3-door — 5-speed $16,200 
Automati 16,550 
900APC Tirbod-door — 5-speed $16,860 
Automatic 17,210 
Tierbo models include a Sony XR 70, 4-Speaker 
Stereo Sound System as standard equipment, 








‘Take one for a long test 
drive. At least to the point 
where your Saab dealer begins 
to get a little nervous. 

Think about the technologi- 
cal innovations, but reflect 
more on the “driving experi- 
ence” An elusive concept that 
boils down to a few questions. 

How does the car feel? 

How do you feel driving it? 

How does the car make 
you feel? 

At that point, you'll be able 
to appreciate (we presume) the 
intelligence of Saab engineering 
on an emotional level as well as 
an intellectual one. 


EPA estimated mpg, 31 estimated highway mpg Remember, use these figures for comparison only Mileage varies with speed. weather and ing length. Actual hyhway mileage will probably 
|E PA estimated mpg, 34 estimated highway mpg. ** Manufacturers suggested retail price. Not including taxes, license, freyght, dealer charges or options 








The most intelligent car 
ever built. 















When Esther was 17, 
Myasthenia Gravis Struck. 


here is no cure. 
But there is hope. 


speech and difficulty in breathing, 
making early diagnosis difficult 
Until recently, MG brought 
death to 85% of its victims 
Today, thanks to progress, 
85% live...and like Esther are 
able to live relatively “normal 
lives — most of the time 
The MG Foundation is 
giving hope to Esther and over 
100,000 other myasthenics 
And through the foundation's 
Weeb Ewbank/Lamar Lundy 
Fund for Research in MG, we 
may someday discover a cure 
Please help us with your 
tax deductible contribution 
Your support will help give 
hope to all myasthenics 
















Myasthenia Gravis is a deadly 
neuromuscular disease. It can strike 
anyone. At any age. Its cause is 
unknown. And so is its cure 
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In America’s other Washington, there's a 
world of unforgettable vacation 
experiences waiting, Give us a toll-frec 

call and we'll send vou a free color issue. 


brochure 


Symptoms are baffling, ranging from 7 
fatigue and loss of balance to slurred 


Nitcieu 


Tony Randall 
National Campaign Chairman 
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Renew your TIME subscription in advance 
of the expiration date—you'll enjoy over 

45% savings off the $1.50 cover price and 
assure yourself uninterrupted home delivery. 
Look at the upper left corner of your mailing 
label to see when your subscription expires. 
If that date is fast approaching, fill out 

this coupon and soul it with your mailing 
label to the address below. 


Please send TIME for: 
O1 year (52 issues) only $40. 
ia 2 years (104 issues) $72. 
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Letters _d 


thieves, or even honest readers who failed | 
to wash their hands before letting their 
fingers do the walking, medieval scribes 
laid curses on their manuscripts. A typical 
example reads: “If anyone take away this 
book, let him die the death; let him be 
fried in a pan; let the falling sickness and 
fever seize him; let him be broken on the 
wheel, and hanged. Amen.” 

Marc Drogin 

Exeter, N.H. 





Your Essay on book borrowing 
brought to mind a current problem of 
mine: I received as a gift John Updike’s 
Rabbit Is Rich and later recommended it 
to the donor, who borrowed but has not 
returned it. 

Howard J. Woronov 
Fayetteville, N.Y. 





Women Fire Fighters 


A couple of years ago, the Michigan 
Municipal League, working with the 
Michigan Fire Chiefs’ Association, devel- 
oped new, rigorous selection procedures 
for fire fighters. The first time a Michigan 
city used the new procedures was also the 
first time a woman was hired as a full- 
time professional fire fighter [April 5]. 
This woman and others hired under the 
new procedures are doing fine. I was 
skeptical at first, but I've been convinced 
I’ve met many fire chiefs who have little 
but praise for their women fire fighters 

Jim Wardlow 
Michigan Municipal League 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


What price must society pay for equal- 
ity? Will someone have to die at the hands 
of a 105-lb. firewoman before standards 
are once again based on job requirements 
rather than on the applicant's potential? If 
your life or mine was in danger, I daresay 
we would desire the best physically 
equipped person available, not someone 
who was hired by virtue of a quota system. | 

Paul F- Lupica 
East Windsor, N.J 


Many volunteer fire departments, par- | 
ticularly in suburban communities, rely | 
heavily on housewives for daytime re- | 
sponse. The physical agility test has been 
overturned as non-job-related in many lo- 
calities, such as Jacksonville. In almost 40 | 
years in the fire service, I have yet to carry 
anyone up a flight of stairs for a rescue. I 
prefer instead to drag a person along the 
floor and down the stairs, both to stay be- 
low the heat and smoke and to permit bet- 
ter balance for myself. 

Timothy G. Stillman 
Fire Fighter, Broward County | 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
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"The more you learn, the more you 
should reexamine your own convictions.’ 


me § 


Frank R “There usually is more toa story than is immediately 
visible on the surface. And it's very important to try to understand the 
full dimensions of it. Not to question people's motivations, but to under- 
stand their motivations.” 

ABC News helps you understand. That's why the San Francisco 
Chronicle described Frank Reynolds and the people at ABC News as 
“... the brightest news-gathering outfit on the air.” 


Uniquely qualified to bring you the world. 


ABC NEWS © 
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ing to a Showdown 


A rebellious Congress confronts a stubborn President on the budget 


Finally a showdown in 
the lengthy struggle over 
the new 1983 federal 
budget is at hand. With 
nothing less than the 
fate of the nation’s econ- 
omy hanging in the bal- 
ance, key White House 
aides as well as congressional leaders 
agree that time is running out in the 
search for compromise between a stub- 
bornly intransigent President and a sud- 
denly unified but totally unpredictable 
Congress. This week is the week of deci- 
sion. Yet there is no certainty whatever 
that either side will prove capable of 
reaching one. 

“We keep dancing around the fire,” 
observed South Carolina’s Democratic 
Senator Fritz Hollings last week. “Now 
we must put up or shut up.” Tennessee 
Republican Howard Baker, probably the 
Senate’s most effective Majority Leader 
since the days of Lyndon Johnson, agrees: 
“We've got to do it this week” (see follow- 
ing story). Informally, the contending par- 
ties facing off along Washington’s Penn- 
sylvania Avenue have set a midweek 
deadline for ending four weeks of delicate, 
closed-door negotiations over the budget. 

It is an unusual situation. For the first 
time in 50 years, the two houses of Con- 
gress are controlled by different parties. 








Nonetheless, their leaders are in unani- 
mous agreement that President Reagan 
has sent them a budget for fiscal 1983 
(which begins Oct. 1, 1982) with deficits 
so high that they simply cannot, and will 
not, approve it. Even Reagan’s most loyal 
aides know that their boss must accept a 
compromise budget package that will 


Reagan making a point firmly 


Support for seekers of a compromise. 
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sharply lower those deficits, but they live 
in fear that he might not do so. 

Stepping into that political quicksand, 
the adroit Senate Majority Leader is at- 
tempting a most difficult feat. Baker is 
deftly challenging the economic beliefs of 
a President from his own party, while try- 
ing to preserve party unity. After leading 
Senate Republicans into solid support of 
Reagan’s budget and tax policies last 
year, he is backing their resistance this 
year but trying to channel it to achieve a 
constructive compromise with the Presi- 
dent. All the while, Baker is struggling 
to prevent chaotic fragmentation in a 
Congress in which undisciplined proce- 
dures and election-year insecurities work 
strongly against cooperative action on be- 
half of the nation’s best interests, rather 
than those of the individual Senators. If 
Baker manages to rescue his party, his 
President and himself from this potential 
quagmire, he will deserve the continued 
admiration of his colleagues in one of the 
nation’s most harassed and most criti- 
cized institutions 

With the deadline looming, Washing- 
ton endured a week that vacillated from a 
heady optimism to perhaps an overly pes- 
simistic gloom. It ended with a general 
consensus that the chances of the key 
players reaching agreement this week 
were, at best, only fifty-fifty. 














The darkest moment came early in 
the week, when Baker, seeking a few days 
of well-earned rest on his 13-acre estate in 
Huntsville, Tenn., took a telephone call 
from James Baker, the President's Chief 
of Staff. Behind the scenes, the two Bakers 
had gently been trying to nudge Reagan 
into seeing the necessity of compromise 
Sounding disappointed and unhappy, Jim 
Baker reported that the President re- 
mained sharply opposed to an alternative 


| budget package that would undermine his 
massive 1981 tax bill 


Next day the outlook brightened 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill, whose ego 


had been badly bruised when the Presi- | 


dent snubbed all Democratic compro- 


mises last year and rammed his dramatic | 
budget and tax slashes through Congress, | 
| hinted vaguely at a change of heart 


If 
Reagan were willing to accept some new 
taxes on the wealthy, O'Neill hinted that 


| he might agree to some modest cuts in fu- 


ture cost of living increases for Social Se- 


| Curity recipients 





n an informal Rose Garden press con- 

ference, the President seemed to sig- 

nal that such a deal was not out of 

bounds by refusing to rule out a surtax 
on high income earners. He even ap- 
peared to support the efforts being made 
by a team of congressional budget leaders 
from both parties who have been meeting 
with Jim Baker. Later in the week Rea- 
gan sounded still more conciliatory, tell- 
ing a group of editors, “We must join to- 
gether to bring down deficits, bring down 
interest rates and revive the economy.” 
The talks exploring a compromise were 
reaching “a climactic stage,” he said, add- 
ing: “I want to express my strong hope 
that they succeed.” 

Reagan, however, is not personally 
involved in the bargaining. Neither is 
O'Neill, although the Speaker is repre- 
sented at the talks by Missouri Democrat 


Richard Bolling, Chairman of the House 
Rules Committee. Other key backstage 
dealers include Republican Senators 
Robert Dole of Kansas, Mark Hatfield of 
Oregon, Paul Laxalt of Nevada and Pete 
Domenici of New Mexico. For the Demo- 
crats, Congressmen Jim Jones of Oklaho- 
ma and Dan Rostenkowski of Illinois are 
essential players 

With his customary low-key style, 
| Howard Baker subtly increased the pres- 
| sure on the President. He telephoned the 
| White House to report that he would be 
| unable to restrain the Senate Budget 
Committee for much longer, even though 
it is dominated by Republicans. If there is 
no firm agreement on the outlines for a 
new budget package by this week, Baker 
warned, the committee would begin fash- 
ioning a package of smaller defense-fund- 
ing increases, new revenue-raising taxes 
and entitlement-program reductions on 





O'Neill in full oratorical cry 








Vague hints about a change of heart. 





its own. Baker said he would be powerless 


| tostop such a move 





If that happens, however, and Con- 
gress goes its own unfathomable way, no 
one can predict what the outcome will be 
Quite possibly, the resulting budget would 


be unacceptable to Reagan, thereby pro- | 


ducing a presidential veto. That could lead 
to a new period of confusion and stale- 
mate, which, at the very least, would halt 
all progress toward economic recovery 

Ironically, the uncertainty persists 
even though both Republicans and Demo- 
crats on Capitol Hill agree on the general 
outline of a compromise that would al- 
most surely win broad bipartisan support 
It could include a 4% surcharge on taxable 
incomes of $40,000 or more; a S¢-per-gal 
increase in the excise tax on gasoline and 
some kind of energy tax increase, such asa 
$5-per-bbl. fee on oil imports. The in- 
crease in military spending would be cut 
from Reagan’s proposed 11% to 7% 
Raises in Social Security benefits now 
scheduled for next July would be delayed 
for three months, then pegged at perhaps 
3% below the cost of living price index, 
rather than tied directly to it. The result 
could be a much needed $80 billion slash 
in the 1983 budget deficit 

Without some such reduction, the im- 
pending deficits are fearful to contem- 
plate. By Administration accounting, 
Reagan’s proposed budget will produce a 
$101.9 billion imbalance, with deficits of 
$93.8 billion and $81.8 billion to follow. 
The Congressional Budget Office, which 
has no motive to look on the bright side, 
assumes that Congress will not make fur- 
ther drastic cuts in federal social pro- 
grams and foresees a 1983 deficit of $180 
billion, which could rise to $220 billion 
and $240 billion in 1985 

Whether those immense deficits, by 
far the highest in American history, can 
be avoided depends on personalities as 
well as politics. With an almost messianic 
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Key Republican Senators: Dole, Hatfield, Domenici, Laxalt 


Challenging the economic policies of a President from their own party. 


faith in the viability of his economic pro- 
gram, the President finds it hard to 
change direction and admit that those 
deficits are glaringly at odds with his 
campaign promise to balance the budget 
before the end of his four-year term. Dem- 
ocrats, on the other hand, know that the 
President and his party have been wound- 
ed by the recession; with an eye on this 
fall’s elections, they are not all that eager 
to rescue Reagan from what they regard 
as his own economic folly. 

Such partisan, self-serving postures 
make no sense when the stakes for the na- 
tion are so high, and when economic col- 
lapse would deservedly bring down the 
wrath of the voters on incumbents of both 
parties. Clearly, however, the President 
and the Republican candidates have the 
most to lose in the November elections, 
and Reagan remains the key to a solution. 
If he agrees to a reasonable compromise, 
it is unlikely that O'Neill, that other stub- 
born Irishman, would have either the 
clout or the desire to block it. Despite his 
bluster, the House Speaker would not 
want to be blamed for any new stalemate 
that worsens the economy. 

Yet even if all the key actors in the 
Washington drama reach general agree- 
ment on what must be done about the 
budget, there is still no certainty that Con- 
gress would approve it either swiftly or as 
a coherent whole. Predicts Democratic 
Congressman Leon Panetta of California, 
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a member of the House Budget Commit- 
tee: “If anyone thinks that this is going to 
be a nice, neat package, with everybody 
jumping up and down and passing it in a 
few hours, well, that’s not going to hap- 
pen.” Why? The very nature of today’s 
Congress works heavily against a ratio- 
nal, orderly resolution of urgent national 
problems. 


s the budget stalemate has point- 

ed up all too clearly, members of 

Congress may well be so obsessed 

with partisan politics and their 
own re-election chances that they are sim- 
ply unable to act decisively to help rescue a 
deeply troubled economy. Contends Ida- 
ho’s Republican Senator James McClure: 
“We've got to exert responsibility. The 
country is hurting. I think Congress should 
make the decision to cut the deficits even if 
the President won't. And if we don’t, the 
public ought to blame Congress.” But Col- 
orado Democrat Gary Hart, a member of 
the Senate Budget Committee, disagrees. 
“You don’t force a budget down the Presi- 
dent’s throat,” he says. “He’s the key play- 
er and the key roadblock. Nothing will 
move before the President does. The buck 
stops on his desk.” 

But the fact that there is an internal 
debate within Congress over whether it 
can and should lead or only react to presi- 
dential initiatives shows how uncertain the 


two houses have become about their own 


oder 
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| dent Reagan’s economic program. Until 


| budget. In a series of post-Watergate re- 
| forms, it had reacted sharply to Richard 
| Nixon's attempt to use the weapon of im- 
| poundment by refusing to spend money 








role in the Federal Government. If Con- 
gress is unwilling to exert its power over 
the purse, it has lost its grip on its most fun- 
damental constitutional mandate 

The self-doubts on Capitol Hill stem 
from last year’s divisive battles over Presi- 


1981, Congress had been making consid- 
erable progress in taking charge of the 


specifically appropriated by Congress for 
certain purposes. It passed legislation 
banning this practice. It also created a 
highly professional Congressional Budget 
Office and two new budget committees in 
the House and Senate. These committees 
were given authority to set spending lim- 
its for key budget items, enforceable on all 
other relevant committees when ap- 
proved by each chamber of Congress in a 
single sweeping vote. | 

But last year Reagan shrewdly 
showed that this procedure, known as 
“reconciliation,” could also be turned 
against Congress. By demanding a single 
up or down vote, he managed to get his 
own budget cuts approved in toto and pre- 
vented them from being chewed up, com- 
mittee by committee 

Unfortunately, the result was a bill 
that—whatever its economic merit or lack | 
of same—ranks as one of the sloppiest 
pieces of legislation ever approved by Con- 
gress. It was a shambles of bits and pieces, 
containing unnumbered pages and hand- 
written notes. Yet Congress was awed by a 
President who claimed a mandate for 
change and had a gift for persuading the 
public. It tamely adopted a budget that 
made a mockery of the recent reforms and 
insulted the legislative process 

Worse was to follow. Stunned by their 
defeat on the budget, fearful that they 
would be blamed for obstructing the Presi- 
dent’s program to rebuild the economy, 
the Democrats not only gave in on his de- 
mands for tax cuts but tried to go him one 
better. Indeed, both parties embarked on 
the biggest tax giveaway in US. history: 
$750 billion over five years. “It was wild,” 
says an aide to Howard Baker, recalling 
the night the tax bill passed. “There must 
have been 400 lobbyists standing in the 
Capitol corridors. It was a free-for-all.” As 
Congress added some $150 billion in tax 
cuts to the $600 billion that Reagan had al- 
ready proposed, only one Republican Sen- 
ator—Maryland’s Charles Mathias, a lib- 
eral—had the courage to vote against the 
bill. Baker categorized the tax program as 
a “riverboat gamble,” and Congress clear- 
ly played the game irresponsibly. 

With everything going his way, Rea- 
gan also blew a golden chance to place 
controls on the escalating costs of sacro- 
sanct entitlement programs like Social Se- 
curity. Without consulting Capitol Hill 
veterans or trying to prepare the ground, 
he suddenly sprang on Congress a politi- 
cally naive scheme to cut off minimum 
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benefits from people about to retire. The 

uproar that followed, particularly from 
| Democrats, was inevitable, and the Senate 
squashed the scheme by a mortifying 96- 
to-0 vote. Each party thus is now jockeying 
to push the other into taking the lead, and 
the heat that is sure to follow, on reducing 
cost of living increases for Social Security 
recipients. This has significantly compli- 
cated the search for compromise. 

While Reagan overreached, Congress 
seemed to lose its nerve. It is failing this 
year to push on with a basic house- 
keeping agenda. Such widely praised 
landmark laws as the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 and the Clean Air Act of 1970 are 
expiring this year. Almost everyone 
agrees that they must be renewed, yet rel- 
atively minor but firmly held partisan 
and ideological differences have rendered 
extension uncertain. Because of worries 
about the deficits and cuts in social pro- 
grams, Congress may decide to fund for- 
eign aid by a continuing resolution that 
simply renews the current $7.8 billion 
package for another year, rather than 
raising it to the $8.2 billion proposed by 
Reagan. 

Action on new legislation remains 
highly doubtful, even on bills that will not 
cost much money. Nearly all legal au- 
thorities agree, for example, that the fed- 
eral criminal code is outdated and need- 
lessly complex. But a revision jointly 
proposed by two unlikely senatorial part- 
ners, Edward Kennedy of Massachusetts 
and Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, 
will probably fail to pass again this year. 
Reforms in the immigration law have 
been repeatedly urged since 1978, but a 
new act appears dead once again. Says 
Political Scientist Norman Ornstein of 
Catholic University in Washington, D.C.: 
“Across the board, there is less action in 
Congress this year. There are fewer com- 
mittees meeting, and there is less action 
on the floor.” 

What has gone wrong? Preoccupation 
with the budget is not the answer. Basic 
changes in the way Congress operates, as 
well as in new members’ attitudes toward 
the institution, have made Congress a 
balky, erratic, negative body. 

The record turnover in congressional 
membership is striking. Fully 55 of the 
100 Senators are in their first term, and 
207 of the 435 members of the House have 
been there less than six years. A decade 
ago, there were 35 freshman Senators and 
141 Representatives who had served three 
terms or fewer. Many of the newcomers 
have neither the respect for Congress nor 
the experience in shaping legislation that 
can be acquired only through years of ser- 
vice. There is considerable tension, in 
fact, between the oldtimers and the fresh- 
men. “The intellectual and educational 
level of Congress has increased,” says 
Democratic House Leader Jim Wright. 
“But the moral stamina in terms of basic 
integrity and guts has declined. Members 
are now more concerned about image and 
less about substance.” 

The old hands see sectarian differ- 
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Key Democratic Congressmen: Wright, Bolling, Jones, Rostenkowski 





Abused last year and reluctant to rescue Reagan from his folly. 


lican rookies tend to feel a greater loyalty 
to their party than do the Democrats be- 
cause the Republican National Commit- 
tee has more computer-collected cam- 
paign funds to distribute. But the younger 
Republicans also tend to be more rigidly 
ideological and militant on issues than 
their predecessors. Arizona Congressman 
John Rhodes gave up his post as Minority 
Leader two years ago, largely because he 
got fed up with the daily grind of trying to 
reason with unreasonable newcomers. 


y contrast, many recently elected 

Democrats ignored local party or- 

ganizations, made it to Congress 

on their own, and thus have little 
sense of loyalty or obligation to their os- 
tensible leaders in Washington. Tip 
O'Neill, who does not enjoy having to 
meet regularly with the Democratic fresh- 
men, complains about their shifting val- 
ues. “The old liberals are concerned about 
the poor, the senior citizens and the indi- 
gent—people,” he says a bit nostalgically. 
The “new liberals are concerned about 
clean air, clean water—issues.” 

The institutional reforms passed in 
the mid-1970s did more than overhaul 
the budgetmaking process. They were 
designed to break the stranglehold on 
legislation held by powerful committee 
chairmen, often crusty autocrats and dis- 
proportionately Southern conservatives 





who attained power by virtue of seniority, | 
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not skill. One not wholly unexpected re- 
sult has been that even relative newcom- 
ers now wield considerable power. Eager 
to make their mark, but lacking exper- 
tise, they tend to produce sloppily drafted 
laws. Example: an energy bill produced 
by the Senate Finance Committee was 
intended to assist Northerners earning 
below the poverty line in paying their 
heating bills but ended up  subsidiz- 
ing Southerners in running their air 
conditioners. 

One reform, intended to undermine 
the veto power formerly held by commit- 
tee chairmen, was to give subcommittees 
funding and staffing independent of their 
parent committees, especially in the 
House. In the Senate, 16 new Republicans 
were elected in 1980, and every one of 
them chairs at least one and more often 
two influential subcommittees. New York 
Republican Alfonse D'Amato, who is 
considered something of a legislative 
featherweight by congressional observers, 
chairs three subcommittees: Urban and 
Rural Development, Securities, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

With the proliferation of these new 
power centers has come an explosion in 
overlapping jurisdictions. In 1977 Jimmy 
Carter described his proposed energy leg- 
islation as the “moral equivalent of war.” 
But bills produced by his Administration 
went almost nowhere for three years. One 
reason: 83 House committees and sub- 
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committees claimed the right to pass judg- 
ment on parts of any proposed energy 
package. “It’s damned hard to get legisla- 
tion passed,” complains Maurice Rosen- 
blatt, a veteran lobbyist for railroads and 
the liquor industry. “You used to be able 
to deal with Wilbur Mills [longtime head 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee]. Now you've got to go to every 
damned fund raiser, drink one more high- 
ball, eat one more turkey gizzard.” 

No one in Congress is crying over the 
plight of lobbyists, nor should the public. 
The special interests, in fact, have been 
doing quite well, mainly because of the 
rapidly growing influence of political ac- 
tion committees (P.A.C.s), which can do- 
nate up to $5,000 to candidates for the 
House and Senate. Their number has 
grown from about 600 in 1974, when 
P.A.C:s spent $12 million, 
to 3,115 in 1980, when 
they contributed $55 mil- 
lion in campaign funds. 
PA.C.s representing ev- 
erything from giant cor- 
porations to labor unions 
to bird watchers are ex- 
pected to spend more than 
$80 million on this year’s 
congressional! elections. 

As the cost of cam- 
paigning grows, so does 
the dependence of candi- 
dates on P.A.C. money. 
While PA.C.s_ contend 
that their contributions 
are aimed only at gaining 
“access” to winning can- 
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million-member National Rifle Associa- 
tion, will not pass such legislation. The 
rising cost of health care is severely 
straining federal and state budgets, but 
lobbying by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation shut down a bill proposed by Car- 
ter that would merely have put a cap on 
the exorbitant increases in rates charged 
by hospitals. 

Congress has fallen into other bad 
habits. Knowing how hazardous and time 
consuming it is to push a controversial bill 
through the multilayered committee sys- 
tem, legislators increasingly tack their pet 
proposals onto major bills as riders. Right- 
wing advocates of so-called social issues 
have placed anti-school busing and pro- 
prayer riders onto a number of Justice De- 
partment funding bills. There is even an 
antiabortion rider attached to this year’s 











much more of a- brake on an Administra- 
tion’s initiatives—and perhaps on the na- 
tion’s progress—than it is an inspiring 
source of fresh ideas and solutions to 
problems. Whether that reactive tenden- 
cy, to block what a President proposes, is 
perceived as good or bad depends, of 
course, on the observer’s political point of 
view. In any case, Congress this year will 
not produce many dramatic new legisla- 
tive achievements. Reagan, in fact, has 
asked it to undo much of what its prede- 
cessors have done. 

Historians and political scientists 
with long memories contend that Con- 
gress has often been ponderous, frustrat- 
ingly slow and unharnessable. Shortly af- 
ter Franklin Roosevelt's sensational, 
Depression-generated 100 days, a Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress soon reverted 
to its traditional friction 
with the White House, 
leading FD.R. to com- 
plain about its mulishness. 
Following John Kenne- 
dy’s assassination, Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson en- 
joyed a burst of support 
from the Congress he 
knew so well, but that ro- 
mance lasted only 18 
months. Says Political Sci- 
entist Ornstein: “We have 
never had sustained con- 
gressional-presidential 
unity for even one full 
term.” 

Some thoughtful mem- 
bers of Congress take 





didates, the militancy of 
some of these groups often 
comes disturbingly close 
to bribery. “Congressmen need the mon- 
ey, and the P.A.C:s have it,” says Fred 
Wertheimer, president of Common 
Cause, a public-interest lobbying group. 
“There should be lobbying, but the bigger 
bucks often win, regardless of the merits.”” 
The twelve members of the House Health 
and the Environment Subcommittee who 
voted last month for a measure that would 
weaken the Clean Air Act had received 
seven times more campaign money (an 
average of $25,000 each) from industry- 
backed P.A.C.s than the eight members 
who opposed the bill. 

Such carefully targeted money, as well 
as the outpouring of mail on special- 
interest bills by well-financed lobbying 
groups, especially unnerves the newer 
members of Congress. Older hands, in 
fact, scoff at many of the new legislators 
as “bed wetters with blow-dry hairdos.” 
Contends one House Democratic leader: 
“The new breed are scared of their shad- 
ows. They want to do what's immediately 
popular rather than what will work.” 

One result of pressure-group politics is 
that bills with wide but diffuse popular 
support repeatedly die in the nervous 
Congress. At least 75% of Americans fa- 
vor the registration of handguns, but 
members of Congress, terrified by the 1.8 





The Immovable Mrs. O'Neill in a Donnybrook with the Irresistible Mrs. 
Reagan (Constable Baker Presiding) 


appropriations bill for the Postal Service. 
These irrelevant amendments rarely sur- 
vive both houses, but legislators waste 
valuable time in the process of shedding 
them. 


ne new fact of congressional life 
that has made the institution less 
effective, though it was designed 
to do the opposite, is the im- 
mense growth in the size and cost of the 
staffs maintained by committees, sub- 
committees and individual members. 
Congress now has 23,000 such aides, in 
contrast to 3,300 for Canada’s Parlia- 
ment, which has the second largest staff 
among Western democratic governments. 
It now costs $1 billion a year to operate 
Congress, against $150 million only 20 
years ago. Some Washington experts fear 
that these hard-working, generally bright 
technocrats are devoted primarily to the 
re-election of their congressional bosses 
and too inclined to justify their jobs by 
producing needless legislation. Others 
contend that these staffs provide Con- 
gress with the research and vital expertise 
it needs to assess the torrent of informa- 
tion churned out by the Administration’s 
massive bureaucracy. 
The upshot is that Congress today is 
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comfort in the unruliness 
of their branch. “The sys- 
tem was not meant to be 
any different,” contends Massachusetts 
Democratic Senator Paul Tsongas. “It 
was meant to avoid hasty activity.” At 
best, he argues, Congress can block and 
can force a President in a direction, “but 
positive leadership has to come from the 
President.” Democratic Congressman 
Richard Gephardt of Missouri agrees that 
the shapers of the Constitution meant 
Congress to be a check on Executive ex- 
cess. “It’s the price you pay for diffusing 
power,” he says. 

It has always been unfair to rate a 
Congress as either “do-nothing” or “rub- 
ber-stamp,” depending upon how it re- 
sponded to a President’s legislative de- 
sires. The current Congress, in particular, 
might well merit praise by refusing to 
adopt presidential economic policies that 
it considers too risky. But that is not 
enough. Inaction and stalemate on the 
economy can be as dangerous as errant 
action. The nation cannot afford a pro- 
longed political confrontation between 
the White House and Capitol Hill. If the 
President will not yield, Howard Baker 
and his congressional cohort really 
have no choice; they must try to provide 
the U.S. with some degree of economic 
leadership. _—S8y Ed Magnuson. Reported by 
Neil MacNeil and Evan Thomas/Washington 
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WHEN AMERICAN BUSINESS HITS THE ROAD, 
AMERICAN BUSINESS MERGES AT HILTON. 





























The Senate's majority leader: a photographic self-portrait 


“The Floor Ils My Domain” 


How Howard Baker holds a cantankerous Senate together 


t was the night of Nov 
21, and 
the Government would 


necessary appropriation 





bill was not passed. In 
the Senate cloakroom, 


Majority Leader How- 
ard Baker was trying to put together 
enough votes for a continuing resolution 
that would keep programs funded 
through the fiscal year. Michigan Demo- 
crat Carl Levin, who objected to proposed 
increases for defense spending, threat- 
ened to filibuster. Ted Stevens of Alaska, 
the Republican whip, began shouting at 
Levin. When Georgia Democrat Sam 
Nunn tried to intercede, Stevens turned 
his wrath on him. The mild-mannered 
Nunn stalked away 

Amid the chaos, Baker quietly began 
rebuilding egos and bridges. He first went 
to Stevens and persuaded him to apolo- 
gize to Nunn. The three of them then 
joined to calm Levin down. Baker was 
eventually able to forge a consensus: a 
compromise resolution to keep programs 
funded for four months was passed, 60 to 


in one hour | 


go out of business if the 


35. Said Baker's Senate confidant, Repub- 
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lican Richard Lugar of Indiana: “He just 
remains congenial until the other side 
runs out of gas.” 

No stirring speeches resound from the 
majority leader’s seat, front and center in 
the Senate’s stately chamber. No grand 
initiatives are launched. No crafty deals 
are struck, no arms are twisted. Yet easy- 
going Howard Henry Baker Jr., 56, of tiny 
Huntsville, Tenn. (pop. 519), has become 
one of the most effective shepherds in the 
history of the cantankerous club that he 
leads. With an amiable aw-shucks man- 
ner, he wanders the corridors keeping his 
troops in line and his opponents placated 
“The cloakroom becomes my office,” he 
says. “The floor is my domain.” 

This insider's pragmatism makes 
Baker a perfect complement to the doctri- 
naire crusader in the White House. “I’m | 
the President’s point man here,” Baker 
says. He and Reagan first became friends 
in 1976, when the Californian was cam- 
paigning in Tennessee for the Republican 
nomination. Although Baker supported | 
Gerald Ford, he invited Reagan to his 
Huntsville home for dinner. It was a grace 
note that Reagan remembered, and a re- | 
laxed relationship blossomed | 


Photograph for TIME by Sen. Howard H. Baker, Jr 





The two men touch base at least two 
or three times a week—more often if 
events warrant. “My approach with the 
President is very straightforward and di- 
rect,” says Baker. “We communicate easi- 
ly.” In order to salvage the Administra- 
tion’s proposal to sell AWACS radar planes 
to Saudi Arabia, Baker carefully choreo- 
graphed the President’s lobbying effort, 
even deciding details like which Senators 
should ride together to and from the 
White House. A special telephone in Bak- 
er’s Capitol Hill hideaway—White House 
extension 806—gives him a direct line to 
the President. “I've got one at home too,” 
says Baker with a smile. His other direct 
line to the White House is through Sena- 
tor Paul Laxalt of Nevada. Because of 
Laxalt’s close friendship with Reagan, 
some saw him as a potential rival to Baker 
as leader of the Senate. The morning after 
Election Day, Baker asked the Nevadan 
to support him for the majority leader- 
ship. Laxalt agreed, and became a mem- 
ber of Baker's inner circle. Says Baker: 
“He’s a good friend to have.” 


he ongoing battle over the 1983 bud- 

get has provided the greatest test of 
the Reagan-Baker partnership, and of the 
majority leader's skills as a conciliator as 
well. Baker knew from the start that the 
President's deficit-laden plan could not 
possibly pass Congress, and bluntly told 
Reagan as much. Baker encouraged other 
Senators to become part of the process 
by suggesting their own alternatives and 
expressing their feelings to the White 
House. But at his regular Tuesday lunches 
with Republican Senators, he worked to 
ensure that no one fired any public salvos 
before a compromise could be reached 
“Now keep your powder dry,” he drawled 
to impatient colleagues. When Reagan 
threatened to criticize Congress for “ad 
hoc alternatives” coming “from both sides 
of the aisle,” Baker called the White 
House to complain: “You're talking about 


| us.” The President dropped the offending 


phrase from his speech 

Baker's style contrasts with that of his 
Democratic predecessor as majority lead- 
er. Robert Byrd of West Virginia was an 
astute nose-counter; Baker relies on intu- 
ition to get the sense of the chamber 
Whereas Baker sees himself as presiden- 
tial point man, Byrd often opposed Presi- 
dent Carter on domestic matters, just as 
Mike Mansfield fought Lyndon Johnson 
on the Viet Nam War. Baker also differs 
markedly from L.B.J., who first made the 
post powerful. Johnson used to joke that 
when he needed a vote, he would yank a 
Senator's hair so vigorously that “some- 
times the skin comes with the fur.” Baker 
has thus far been able to keep his col- 
leagues in line while leaving their scalps 
unscathed. When he needs a vote, he sim- 
ply asks for it. Says he: “I ask them pretty 
directly. ‘Look, I’ve got to have this vote. 
What can I do to make it easier for you?’ ” 
Adds Lugar: “He’s always understanding 
when you say no.” 


—— 
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Now you can call the shots, the game 
and suit up just like one of the boys. 








THE 
VIRGINIA SLIMS 
RUGBY SHIRT, 
SHORTS & SOX 
OUTFIT. 


by shirt is thick, plush velour, 
pha at inrust and beige, with ribbed- 
knit trim on the sleeves. 

The matching rust pull-on, side-slit 

shorts are the same rich velour, and 

the sox are 100% acrylic in rust with 

beige ribbed cuffs. And they’re all 
machine washable. 

The Virginia Slims Rugby Shirt, 

Shorts & Sox Outfit will bring out the 

sport in you for only $25.00. 


Please enclose $25.00 (check or 
money order only) payable to the 
peeree Slims Rugby Offer, and 
two pack bottoms from any 
Virginia Slims pack or box, for each rugby outfit ordered. 
Check size(s) 
O Petite (size 4) O Medium (sizes 10-12) 
0) Small (sizes 6-8) 0 Large (size 14) 
Mail to: Virginia Slims 

Ag Bae Shorts & Sox Outfit 

P.O. 4060 


Westbury, New York 11592 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 
res = a 


Offer void to persons under 21 years of age. Cher goad: IU S.A. ont 
except in Wisconsin, Wyoming and where prohibi 

Allow 8-10 weeks for rrr Offer good until October 31, 1982. or while 
supply lasts. MADE IN U.S.A 

oe Note: We want to make non galt you're Sabb yrac! satisfied Magy nae 

order —and that et it on time. But sometimes thin; wr th 
do, be sure to lacus know. Write: Virginia Slims R uaby Otter, obo i 
Avenue, New York, New York 10017, 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





9 mg “‘tar;" 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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A REPAIR SHOP IN TOWN 
YOU KNOW VERY WELL. 


The DieHard battery you buy in 
Rome, NY, is backed by the Sears 
back in Rome, Georgia 

The Muzzler gery 
muffler you get @& 
in St. Louis, 















There are more than 600 SearsTire 


care of your car. 


Missouri, is backed by the Sears back 
in St. Petersburg, Florida. 

And if you get your brakes fixed at 
the SearsTire and Auto Center in 
Madison, Wisconsin, they'll back that 
job back in Madison, Tennessee. 

It doesn't matter how far you travel 
in the U.S. There’s a familiar place that 
installs confidenc 

It's place where you cain use your 
sears credit card to get a new set of tires 

It's a place where they'll install a 
Muzzler muffler in 60 minutes 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co. 1962 


and Auto Centers nationwide to take 


You can count on 


; ms 


Sears Tire & Auto Centers 
( WE INSTALL CONFIDENCE )) 


EVEN IF YOU'VE NEVER BEEN | 
BAKERSFIELD BEFORE, THERE'S 


after you authorize the work, 
or the muffler installation 
labor charge is free. 
In short, 
it's a place where 
you'll feel at home 
even if youre no 
place near home. 
Itsa place called 
the Sears Tire and Auto Center And 
in Kansas City, Kansas, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, orlowa 
City, lowa, 
its the 
home 





Sears Car Care Confidence 
Coupon Book can save you a total 
of $88.00—and it's honored 
all over the country. 


mBakersfield 


tiresand the 
Muzzler*muffler. 

It's also the home 
# ofSears Car Care 
Coupon Book. At 
more than 600 Sears 
Tire and Auto Cen- 
ters all over the coun- 
try, it's good for savings 
off our regular price on every kind 
of qutomotive service we offer It 
can save you a total of $88.00. So go 
ahead and go to Athens, Georgia, or 
Olympia, Washington. North Dakota 
or South Carolina. Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, or Cheyenne,Wyoming 

Sears is all across the 
country. So all across 
the country, con- 
fidence goes 
with you. 
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The shutterbug with Daughter Cissy, at the 1980 Republican Convention, as hostages return from Iran, and with Wife Joy at Reagan's Inauguration 


| Baker's patented patience is supple- 
| mented by an uncanny sense of timing, “a 
| sixth sense of when to push and when not 
| to push,” as Indiana Republican Dan 
Quayle puts it. When Reagan read Baker 
a long speech he had written on Social Se- 
curity, the majority leader counseled, “It’s 
a magnificent speech. But you ought not 
to give it now.” The President accepted 
the advice. Baker was also successful last 
| year in postponing potentially divisive de- 
| bates on such volatile social issues as 
abortion and busing, by promising conser- 
vative Senators that he would find time 
for them this session. When he kept that 
pledge last February by calling up a bill to 
curtail busing as a way of desegregating 
schools, Baker faced another challenge. 
His party’s maverick liberal, Lowell 
Weicker of Connecticut, waged a last- 
ditch filibuster. Baker let Weicker run on 
for two days. Then, shortly before mid- 
night on the second day, he called up all 
of Weicker’s delaying amendments for 
quick voice votes, ending the debate and 
satisfying the antibusing advocates 


aker’s political savvy is disguised by 
the disarming aura he creates with his 
self-deprecating wit. He tells of talking 
with Paul Volcker about towering interest 
rates and realizing that they might not 


seem so high to the 6-ft. 7-in. chairman of 


the Federal Reserve Board. The solution, 
puckishly suggested Baker (who stands all 
of 5 ft. 7 in.), is to have shorter men in im- 
portant positions. His humor helps him to 
avoid the arrogance that tends to accom- 
pany power. He is genuinely well 
liked, by Democrats as well as Re- — | 
publicans. “When you see him gm) 
coming you start to feel better,” 
says Colorado Republican Wil- 
liam Armstrong 

These political skills seem to 
flow naturally from being what 
Baker calls a “congressional 
brat.” His grandfather was a 
judge, his grandmother was a 
county sheriff, and both his father 
and stepmother served in Con- 
gress.* Baker's father sent his son 





*Elected to the House of Representatives 
from Tennessee's Second District in 1950. 
Howard Baker Sr. served until his death in 
1964; his widow, Irene Bailey Baker, won a 
special election and served the balance of 
his term until January 1965. 
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the Congressional Record to read and, 
more important, introduced him to 
friends he made in Washington. Among 
them was the flamboyant Republican 
leader of the Senate, Everett Dirksen of 
Illinois; Baker married Dirksen’s only 
child, Joy, in 1951. 

Baker was elected to the Senate in 
1966, on his second try, becoming the first 
Republican to represent Tennessee in that 
chamber since 1913. He had yet to learn 
the value of patience: during his first term, 
he made a somewhat impertinent bid to 
succeed his late father-in-law as minority 
leader. He was soundly defeated by Hugh 
Scott of Pennsylvania, who beat Baker 
again two years later. When Scott retired 
in 1977, Baker was hesitant to make a 
third attempt. But he put his name for- 
ward at the last minute and edged out 
Robert Griffin of Michigan by one vote. In 
1980 the G.O.P. won a three-seat Senate 
majority and Baker became the first Re- 
publican majority leader since California’s 
William Knowland in 1954. 

Outside of politics, Baker's greatest 
passion is photography, a hobby that al- 
lows him to hone his skills as a detached 
observer even during an event like the 
presidential Inauguration. He is also fasci- 
nated by old cars; he owns a 1950 Packard, 
a 1951 Studebaker, a 1962 Ford convert- 
ible and a 1963 Chrysler. (But he 
is driven to Capitol Hill from his home 
in northwest Washington, promptly at 
8:30 every morning, in the brown Cadillac 
that is one of the perks of his office.) 

Baker's weaknesses as a national lead- 





The congressional brat from Huntsville, down home 


“What can | do to make it easier for you?” 


er are in some ways outgrowths of his | 


Strengths, His affection for pork-barrel 
projects for the folks back home seems 
particularly inappropriate for someone 
trying to shepherd a budget-cutting revo- 
lution through Congress. The most egre- 
gious example is the Clinch River breeder 
reactor, a costly ($3.2 billion) boondoggle 
that both Jimmy Carter and, initially, 
Ronald Reagan tried to scuttle. Baker was 
“in every direction” trying to win votes for 
this pet project, says Senator Lugar. Baker, 
a former member of the old Atomic Ener- 
gy Committee, says he truly believes in 
breeder reactors, which produce as much 
fuel as they consume or more, despite the 
skepticism now expressed by most nucle- 
ar-energy scientists 

Critics also charge that Baker's prag- 
matism betrays a lack of deep ideological 
commitment. Though his voting record is 
generally conservative, he is not totally 
trusted by his party’s right wing because 
he supported the Panama Canal treaties 
and civil rights legislation, and has at- 
tempted to find a middle ground on con- 
troversial social issues like abortion 
Although he became a media celebrity 
with his dogged questioning during the 
Senate Watergate hearings (“What did 
the President know, and when did he 
know it?”), his reputation was tarnished 
when White House tapes disclosed that 
he was relaying information about con- 
gressional strategy back to Nixon’s aides 

This lack of crusading drive and clear 
ideals on his banner scuttled Baker's half- 
hearted bid for the presidency in 1980 
Voters were uninspired by an old- | 
style Washington insider who of- 
fered no stirring vision. Baker, 
who would probably be prime 
minister today if the U.S. had a | 
parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, hopes to run for President 
again. Even those closest to the 
congressional brat from Hunts- 
ville feel that his special blend of 
talents is best suited to the job he 
now holds. Says one of Baker’s 
close friends: “If you're looking for 
a guy with a banner to lead the 
country, that’s not him. He is a 
pro’s pro. Howard may have better 
skills for majority leader than for 
President.” —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Neil MacNeil and Evan 
Thomas/Washington 
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— the imperial splendor of 








Nation 








Trapped in the Imperial Presidency | 





Even a man who would not be king has to travel like one 


A First Family leads the sort of life 
that no multimillionaire could afford and 
no monarch can surpass. Who but an 
American President has a personal fleet of 
plush turbojet helicopters at his disposal 
and available on a few minutes’ notice? 
Where reigns the king or dictator with a 
pool of jet aircraft of various sizes and 
speeds to accommodate his official 
needs or personal whims? 

—The Flying White House, by 
J.F. terHorst and Colonel Ralph 
Albertazzie, 1979 


presidential travel sometimes 
stuns even Presidents—including 
Ronald Reagan. Before his summer 
vacation last year, Reagan demand- 
ed that his aides explain why nearly 
200 Government employees had to 
be flown to California to stand by 
while he rode horses and chopped 
wood at his ranch. No way to pare 
the list, the aides replied: wherever 
he goes, the President must be in in- 
stant communication with any part 
of the world, guarded round the clock 
and accompanied by an ever growing 
press corps. 

And that was on a trip inside the 
US. On a foreign journey, the presi- 
dential panoply goes beyond the 
merely awesome. Preparations take 
months. Scarcely had Reagan re- 
turned to Washington last week from 
a five-day “working vacation” in Ja- 
maica and Barbados before a party of 
presidential aides headed by Deputy 
Chief of Staff Michael Deaver took off 
for Europe to lay the groundwork for 
a Reagan trip in June. En route, 
Deaver denounced as “ridiculous” es- 
timates that the Caribbean trip had 
cost the taxpayers $5 million, but gave 
no figure of his own. The White 
House does estimate that more than 
| 300 people accompanied Reagan to 
Jamaica and Barbados, not counting 
200 members of the press, who paid 
their own way. A partial rundown of 
the staff's duties: 


TRANSPORTATION. Before the Presi- 


dent arrived, three cargo planes hauled to 
Barbados three armored limousines for 
his motorcades, four armored cars for the 
Secret Service, and four Marine helicop- 
ters—one for Reagan, one for the press, 
and two in case the others broke down. 
There were spare parts, of course, and 


| on a Reagan trip keeps White House 





Protection Service, with metal detectors, 
check people in a gathering who come 
near the President. When Reagan flew to 
Cancun in Mexico for the North-South 
summit conference last October, a ship 
full of Marines stood by beyond the hori- 
zon in case he might need rescue. On the 
Barbados trip, as ever, the President was 
accompanied by two doctors and four oth- 
er medical personnel, while a fully 
equipped hospital! ship floated offshore. 


MISCELLANEOUS. The press contingent 


a» aides busy for weeks arranging hotel 
rooms, motorcade cars, and a phone 
system separate from the President's. 
Two White House photographers go 
on every trip, three when Nancy 
Reagan is along; on the trip to Barba- 
dos, they were accompanied by five 
technicians carrying portable labs | 
to develop color pictures for the | 
convenience of the press. The Presi- | 
dent flies with two stewards, who | 
prepare his meals. On foreign trips 
all the President’s food, except that 
consumed at state functions—and 
even his water—is hauled from 
Washington. Somewhat surprising- 
ly, Reagan's own staff—Government 
officials, White House aides, stenog- 
raphers—is one of the smallest con- 
tingents in the presidential entou- 
rage, numbering around 30. 





eagan’s style is not much grander 

than that of most recent Chief 
Executives, and some of the elephan- 
tiasis is not his doing. The press corps 
traveling with the President has about 
doubled in size in the past 20 years. 
Security has been beefed up under 
Reagan: the men with metal detec- 
tors are new, and the Reagan White 
House ordered armored cars, which 
the Carter Administration declined 
to buy. Some White House aides be- 
lieve security has become excessive, 
but after the attempt on Reagan’s life, 
no one is about to propose a cutback. 
Aides see little room for economy. In 
the President's personal party, grum- 
» bles one, “there are too many strap- 
hangers. They all want to go because 
of the prestige and perks.” But leaving 
a few in Washington would save only 
paltry sums. 





COMMUNICATIONS. Some 100 
workers from the White House Commu- 
nications Agency laid cable throughout 
Barbados and set up switchboards to han- 
dle approximately 50 phones for the Pres- 
ident’s party; a phone is installed virtually 
everywhere Reagan pauses even for a few 
minutes. In the process, says one White 
House aide, “they basically redid the Bar- 
bados phone system” and left it far more 
sophisticated than before. The aide ex- 
plains that “it was too expensive to haul a 
lot of the equipment out,” so the gear was 
simply turned over to the islanders. 





An entourage three times the size of Brezhnev's. 


even two fire engines flown from the U.S. 
to stand by at the airport as Reagan land- 
ed. Air Force One was followed, as al- 
ways, by a back-up jet and a press plane. 
On a trip like the one to Barbados, 150 Air 
Force and other personnel go along to fly, 
drive, fix and guard Reagan’s vehicles. 


PROTECTION. Roughly 50 Secret Service 
agents travel with the First Family, 
guarding the President and Nancy Rea- 
gan in three shifts. Varying numbers of 
uniformed agents from the Executive 


Nonetheless, the Barbados par- 
ty was about three times the size of 
the 110-person entourage that the leader 
of the other superpower, Leonid Brezh- 
nev, took to Bonn last November. Lead- 
ers of other important countries make 
do with even less pomp. The standard 
for official modesty might belong to 
President Sandro Pertini of Italy, who, 


| to be sure, fills a largely ceremonial of- 
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fice. When he came to Washington on a 
state visit last month, he took a char- 
tered Alitalia jet and brought along a 
retinue of only 15. —Sy George J. Church. | 
Reported by Douglas Brew/Washington | 
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A Boost for 
Private Schools 





Reagan offers tax credits 
R onald Reagan could not have picked 

a better audience (4,200 members of 
the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation), or a more fitting date (April 15, 
the deadline for filing tax returns). His 
speech was chock-full of applause lines, 
and he hit nearly every one on cue. “I be- 
lieve that working Americans are over- 
taxed and underappreciated.” Cheers and 
applause. “I have come to Chicago to pro- 
pose another tax bill that will allow them 
to keep a little more of their own money. I 
have come to propose a tuition tax credit 
for parents .. .”’ At this point, his listeners 
rose to their feet, roaring their support 
and drowning out his words. After the 
clamor died down, Reagan finished his 
sentence: “This tax credit will be for par- 
ents who bear the double burden of public 
and private school costs.” 

It was a gratifying reception for a 
President who has not heard a lot of ap- 
plause lately. But elsewhere his plan is 
sure to provoke as many boos as cheers. 
Republican Bob Packwood of Oregon and 
Democrat Daniel Moynihan of New 
York introduced a tuition tax credit bill in 
the Senate in 1977, and a bitter debate has 
been raging ever since. Indeed, even as 
Reagan basked in last week’s cheers, op- 
ponents of the program were mobilizing. 

Under Reagan’s proposal, families 
with adjusted gross annual incomes of 
$50,000 or less would be allowed to take a 
tax credit up to $100 in 1983 for each child 
in private elementary or secondary 
schools, up to $300 in 1984, up to $500 
thereafter. Families earning between 
$50,000 and $75,000 would be eligible for 
partial credits. Declared Reagan: “We are 
offering help to the inner-city child who 
faces a world of drugs and crime, the child 
with special needs, and to families who 
still believe the Lord’s Prayer will do them 
less harm in the schoolroom than good.” 





pponents claim that credits would vi- 

olate the constitutional principle of 
separation of church and state, since 80% 
of private school students are in parochial 
schools. They also contend that the legis- 
lation would damage the public school 
system by encouraging parents to put 
their children in private schools; an esti- 
mated 5 million students are enrolled in 
private schools, compared with 40 million 
in public schools, and that ratio has re- 
mained fairly steady over the past 15 
years. Moreover, the tax credits would 
drain away funds needed to improve pub- 
lic education. Says Albert Shanker, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers: “There is no more reason to 
pay for private education than there is to 
pay for a private swimming pool for those 
who do not use public facilities.” 

Supporters contend that the plan 
| would benefit those who most need help. 





| 
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Ly 
Protester outside Chicago convention center 
But cheers instead of jeers inside the hall. 


According to Gary Jones, a deputy under 
secretary of the Department of Educa- 
tion, 54% of the families sending children 
to private schools make less than $25,000 
a year. Trying to blunt the church-state is- 
sue, Reagan stressed that the tax credits 
would go not to parochial schools but to 
the parents themselves. The President 
also emphasized that no credits would go 
to families that send their children to ra- 
cially discriminatory schools. Finally, he 
argued that strengthening private schools 
would force public schools to improve 
their programs. 

Whatever the merits of the plan, sup- 
porters and opponents alike on Capitol 
Hill admit the proposal stands virtually 
no chance of being passed this year. The 
Administration estimates that the legisla- 
tion would cost at least $1.4 billion annu- 
ally by fiscal year 1986, and that expense 
gets an F from legislators, who already 
face gargantuan deficits. Says Republican 
Senator William Armstrong of Colorado: 
“It's a good idea, but it’s bad timing. It’s 
just not going to happen.” 

Reagan, nonetheless, felt he had to 
make good on a 1980 campaign pledge to 
push for tuition tax credits. More impor- 
tant, White House aides believe that the 
President needed to bolster his sagging 
popularity among blue-collar Roman 
Catholic groups, whose support helped 
elect him two years ago. Scores of protest- 
ers demonstrated against Reagan outside 
the convention center, but inside, the at- 
mosphere resembled a campaign rally. In 
case anyone doubted it, Ronald Reagan 
showed that he was still an A student in 
politics. a 
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NY -., Getting Byrned 


A fod 


HUD stares, Chicago blinks 


ate last month Chicago Mayor Jane 

Byrne was boasting that on the first 
anniversary of her ballyhooed three-week 
stay in the crime-ridden Cabrini-Green 
public housing project, “it has been turned 
around. It’s not perfect, but it’s better.” 
But Her Honor’s moment of glory was 
clouded. Since January she and the US. 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment had been feuding over a HUD 
audit suggesting that the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority, the nation’s second largest, 
with 142,000 tenants in 46,000 units, was 
among the worst managed. “It is almost 
as if the CHA exists for a purpose other 
than the management and maintenance 
of good quality public housing,” the report 
charged. Its true purpose? “The acquisi- 
tion of as many Federal Government dol- 
lars as possible for the creation of patron- 
age jobs and financial opportunities.” 

Compared with New York City, 
which has 525,000 people in 170,000 units, 
Chicago had runaway deficits ($42 per 
unit per month, vs. $4 in New York) de- 
spite receiving more generous federal sub- 
sidies ($131 vs. $112). The study found that 
costs for heating, elevator repairs and gar- 
bage disposal were excessive, and that $50 
million in modernization funds was sitting 
in local bank accounts earning low inter- 
est. HUD Under Secretary Donald Hovde 
demanded the resignation of all five CHA 





powerful Realtor Charles Swibel, one of 
the mayor’s closest allies. Swibel, 55, was 
appointed to the board in 1956 by Mayor 
Richard Daley. Chicago Political Analyst 
Don Rose describes him as “a do-fer. As in 
“What can I do fer you?’ ” 

When Byrne did not act, HUD froze 
$14.5 million in subsidies. The mayor re- 
taliated by taking out 
$35,000 worth of newspa- 
per ads describing HUD’s 
charges as a smokescreen 
for “inadequate funding 
for public housing.” Swi- | 
bel held firm, refusing to 
resign at a raucous CHA 
meeting early last week. 
“I’m staying because I've 
done nothing wrong,” he 
insisted shortly before be- 
ing hospitalized with an HerHonor 
apparent ulcer attack. 

But late last week Byrne, who is up 
for re-election in 1983, announced that 
she would seek to expand the CHA board 
to seven members and make the chair- 
man a full-time professional. She private- 
ly assured Hovde that Swibel would be 
out “within 90 days,” and HUD then lifted 
the freeze on funds. Swibel’s departure 
will bring no sudden changes in public 
housing. Still, editorialized the Chicago 
Sun-Times, “any scheme that would re- 
move the inept Charles R. Swibel as 


chairman of the Chicago Housing Au- 
2 











thority can’t be all bad.” 
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Test Run of a Stealthy Picket 


rowling a deep Atlantic Ocean trench, Captain Robin White tamps some 

stray wisps of tobacco into his squat pipe, looking more like a professor than 
the skipper of an attack submarine. He calculates that he and his men are about 
as far distant in the presidential command network as one could get. But he holds 
the lethal stings, and his crew are essential players in the military power game. 
Captain White knows that. 

His young officers circle White at a lunch of steak, corn on the cob and straw- 
berry shortcake. They have an intense curiosity about the White House and Pres- 
idents, about the center of a power structure that binds them and shapes their 
lives but that most will never personally hear or see. As nuclear engines throb 
quietly below the waves, they ask questions about the actions of Kennedy, Nixon 
and Carter. Perhaps they are too polite, or too young, to wonder out loud if Ron- 
ald Reagan knows what he is doing in this dangerous world. 

To a visitor from Washington who has been swallowed up for a few hours in 
this cobalt fantasy world, the 14 officers and 115 men of the U.S.S. Atlanta—also 
known as SSN 712—seem to be the only collection of Americans not complain- 
ing, or demanding some- navy 
thing from their Govern- 
ment. They are serving 
their country, and serving it 
well. 
Dive. Dive. The klaxon 
sounds. Periscopes go 
down. The Atlanta, com- 
missioned a month ago, is 
on a test run, honing ship 
and crew for duty, before 
they go on station as a | 
stealthy picket in the outer | 
rim of US. defense. Vice 
Admiral Steven White, 
Commander Submarine 
Force U.S. Atlantic Fleet, 
inspects his newest ward— The U.S.S. Atlanta ona sea trial in the Atlantic 
one of 81 submarines under 
his command—listening to the language of men and machine that he knows so 
well. After 19 years of undersea duty, he can automatically feel and gauge a ship’s 
rhythm. 

The Atlanta plunges and rises hundreds of feet, tilts and corners, its sonar 
banks collecting the undersea sounds and translating them into pictures on doz- 
ens of oscilloscopes in darkened crevices of the hull. The torpedoes lie silent in 
their racks, waiting to be loaded and fired. 

The mission is routine, uneventful. Nonetheless, in the back of every crew- 
man’s mind is the knowledge that submarines like theirs in the British navy are 
deployed in icy waters around the Falkland Islands. They are outriders of the 
British task force that has been dispatched to uphold the rule of law and a na- 
tion’s honor. Those submarines may have to quit playing games and go into early 
combat. That thought is everywhere inside the Atlanta. 

The prospect that a naval war could actually break out somewhere in the 
South Atlantic has changed the lives of the men aboard this submarine. They do 
not mention it, but they sense the sudden difference. So, in a less direct way, do 
the rest of us in the U.S. We also sense the impotence of too much power. The 
nuclear weapons that were trotted out of the military closet for symbolic effect 

Harry Truman, Dwight Eisenhower and John Kennedy are less and less ser- 
viceable for the globe’s trouble spots. Nuclear weapons can no longer intimidate 
the Soviets, who have as many of them as we do; in the masses now assembled 
by both superpowers, those weapons threaten, if unleashed, a hideous end to 
civilization. 

There is a growing consensus in the U.S. that we must meet our problems 
with more precise and less destructive technology; the nuclear-powered Atlanta, 
armed with conventional weapons, is a superb example. Captain White believes 
that if one day the US. is forced into combat along the valleys and mountains of 
the ocean’s floor, there is only one way to win it—attack. He has no doubts about 
his determination, his men or his submarine. In that confidence now lies much 
of the security of this nation. 







































































| valuable; the delay in deciding where to 
| put the missiles is not. a 








Scare Talk 
And still no Rx for the MX 


t was worrisome enough when President 

Reagan described the U.S. nuclear arse- 
nal as unequivocally inferior to the Soviet 
Union’s. Last week, during a dinner with 
reporters, Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger went his boss one better with 
some nuclear scare talk that was even 
more worrisome. “Soviet missiles,” Wein- 
berger declared flatly, “are now more ac- 
curate than ours.” 

Weinberger’s revelation was amended 
by a spokesman, Henry Catto. “Some of 
the Soviet missiles are more accurate,” he 
ventured, “and some are not.” Neverthe- 
less, even if Weinberger were only half 
right, it would mean that the Soviet advan- 
tage in overall nuclear megatonnage was 
no longer counterbalanced by the superior 
guidance systems of U.S. warheads. 

In the opinion of many strategic ana- 
lysts, however, Weinberger was at least 
hyperbolic. They maintain that only the 
most advanced Soviet missiles approach 
the targeting precision of the 550 US. 
Minuteman IIIs. 

Of greater concern is the uncertainty 
over how to deploy MX, the next genera- 
tion of land-based nuclear missiles. The 
Ford and Carter Administrations had 
planned to shuttle 200 MXs among thou- 
sands of shelters over a vast tract of West- 
ern desert. Reagan scrapped the scheme, 
proposing to store the first 36 missiles tem- 
porarily in existing silos. Congress rejected 
that idea. Now congressional impatience 
has hardened to outrage. Last month the 
Republican-controlled Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee refused to appropriate 
funds for the initial allotment of nine mis- 
siles (at $160 million each) until a perma- 
nent decision is made on deployment. 





he latest leading contender among 

basing schemes is “Dense Pack.” The 
idea is to build, say, 200 underground silos 
on several 20-sq.-mi. parcels of military 
land. Since only 20 missiles would be allot- 
ted to each 200-silo cluster, scores of empty 
silos would harmlessly draw Soviet war- 
heads. One of Dense Pack’s entirely theo- 
retical virtues is “fratricide”: since Soviet 
bombs would arrive in exceptionally tight 
formation, the first to explode might de- 
stroy its “brother” warheads. 

The other options under study are 
even more problematic. “Hard Tunnel” 
would bury the missiles 3,000 ft. down in- 
side mountains; the “Big Bird’ scheme 
calls for a fleet of mammoth airborne MX 
launchers. With the more far-fetched “Or- 
bital Basing,” MX warheads would be put 
into orbit only after a Soviet missile 
launching, and the U.S. warheads could 
then be directed at Soviet targets at the 
Government's discretion. The extra time 
to make momentous decisions would be 
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Is a cheaper car more expensive? 


We readily admit that the Rabbit and dual diagonal brakes? 
isn’t the cheapest car you can buy. Is a cheap car large enough to 
Or is it? carry four large people without 
Before you run out and buy a cheap forced intimacy, yet agile enough to 
car, ask yourself a few questions: handle like a sports car? 
Does a cheap car come standard Is a cheap car cheap to fix? 
with fuel injection, front-wheel drive, Or cheap when it’s worth next to 


Nothing else is a Volkswagen. 





nothing at trade-in time? 

When you take pencil and paper 
and tally the real cost of owning a 
Rabbit versus the real cost of owning 
something cheaper, you'll discover the 
awtul truth about most cheap cars: 

Theyre expensive 


tis late 1989. The Soviets have invaded 

Iran in a bid to control its oilfields. To 
protect American interests, the U.S. inter- 
venes. Fighting between Soviet and 
American forces escalates. The US. 
threatens to use nuclear weapons unless 
the U.S.S.R. pulls out. The Soviets say 
nyet and begin to evacuate their cities. 

What the U.S. would do next is the fo- 
cus of a growing philosophical and bud- 
getary debate in Washington. If the Rea- 
gan Administration gets its way, the U.S. 
would be able to begin a meticulously 
planned evacuation of its own. 

According to the Administration sce- 
nario, the President and key advisers 
would prepare to be whisked aboard the 
“doomsday plane,” a 747 specially fitted 
to serve as the nation’s Emergency Air- 
borne Command Post. Meanwhile, citi- 
zens would pack their cars with food, wa- 
ter, clothes, tools and important papers 
(Social Security card, credit cards and a 
will), city dwellers would head out into the 
countryside to take shelter in predesignat- 
ed buildings. Those unable to leave would 
be herded into public fallout shelters. Two 
weeks later, survivors would come out and 
begin to rebuild society, guided by plans 
for food rationing, banking, housing, mail 
delivery and, naturally, taxes. 

To prepare for a nuclear nightmare, 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (current budget: $133.3 million) 
proposes to spend $252.3 million in fiscal 
1983 and $4.2 billion during the next sev- 
en years. This would represent the most 
ambitious civil defense effort since the 
early 1960s. The Reagan Administration 
argues that the program would double the 
anticipated number of survivors of a nu- 
clear attack from 40% of the population 
to 80%. 

The Administration is concerned that 
the Soviets’ superior civil defense system 
could embolden them in a nuclear show- 
down. According to the CIA, the Soviets 
spend an estimated $2 billion a year on 
civil defense and have 100,000 trained 
personnel. In addition they have 15,000 
blast shelters to protect 110,000 govern- 
ment leaders and key industrial workers 
and fully developed plans to evacuate ur- 
ban areas. With a week’s warning of a nu- 
clear attack, the CIA says, the Soviets 
could now save 90% of their population. 

The cornerstone of FEMA’s response is 
“crisis relocation”: the removal of people 
from 380 high-risk areas, including cities 
with more than 50,000 inhabitants and 
areas near military bases and industrial 
centers. Officials expect to have any- 
where from a few days to a week to pre- 
pare for nuclear attack. Evacuation plans 
have already been placed in telephone di- 
rectories in Plattsburgh, N.Y., Austin, 
Marquette County, Mich., and Aroos- 
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Planning for the Unplannable 


The fallout increases over civil defense proposals 


toock County, Me. By next year, 38 mil- 
lion Americans will have similar instruc- 
tions in their phone books. FEMA also 
plans to restock fallout shelters and even- 
tually train 8,200 state and local workers 
for emergency duty. Says FEMA Director 
Louis Giuffrida: “The Administration 
proposes to take action in a moderate, or- 
derly, responsible and inexpensive way.” 
Critics, however, charge that the U.S. 
has grossly overrated the Soviet civil 








Picnic 


defense program, and they question some 
of FEMA’s basic assumptions, including 
whether a society would really have a few 
days’ warning of an attack—or a few min- 
utes’. Says Jeremy Stone, director of the 
Federation of American Scientists: “Even 
if you get people out and they survive, if 
the cities and the economy are gone, there 
will be mass starvation and epidemics.” 
City shelters, critics claim, would be sub- 
jected to temperatures of 1,472° F, and 
would become “crematoria,” in which 
people are simultaneously “dry-roasted” 
and asphyxiated, Moreover, instead of 
acting as a deterrent, the elaborate pro- 
gram presents the illusion that nuclear 
war is survivable and winnable, thus mak- 
ing it more likely. 

Skepticism is widespread on Capitol 
Hill. Though the House Armed Services 
Committee approved FEMA’s 1983 re- 
quest, the Senate committee cut it back to 
$144 million. FEMA is also encountering 
Opposition across the country. Sacramen- 
to County, Houston, Cambridge, Mass., 
and Boulder, Colo., have essentially 
stopped cooperating with FEMA in draw- 
ing up emergency plans. Misgivings about 











civil defense are not confined to the US. 
In the Soviet Union, the acronym for civil 
defense, GROB, brings rueful laughter: it 
also means coffin. 

Beyond philosophical qualms, there 
are serious doubts about whether FEMA’s 
ambitious plans would work. Just consid- 
er what happened soon after Jimmy Car- 
ter took office. Learning that the plan for 
evacuating the President, a drill supposed 
to take a few minutes, had never been 
tested, Carter ordered a dry run with Na- 
tional Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezin- 
ski sitting in for him. Telephones rang 
and aides scrambled. After 15 minutes, 
Brzezinski was still waiting for the heli- 
copter to arrive. Says a former Carter 
aide: “He would have been left waiting at 
the station—so to speak.” 3 


Lost Identity 


Going too far under cover 


ast November at Bacon's, a depart- 

ment store outside Louisville, the store 
detective nabbed a man she thought was 
about to steal $157 worth of clothing. He 
said his name was Pat Salamone and pro- 
duced a driver's license as identification. 
Louisville police booked Salamone and 
discovered that he was actually Patrick 
Livingston, a local FBI agent. 

As part of an FBI sting operation from 
1977 until 1980, Livingston used the alias 
“Pat Salamone” while masquerading as a 
Miami pornography distributor. He hob- 
nobbed with gangsters, buying their smut, 
counterfeit Hollywood films and even 50 
submachine guns. The sting ended in 54 
arrests, but for Livingston the charade 
had become muddled with reality. He 
kept bank accounts in his pseudonym and 
introduced himself regularly as Pat Sala- 
mone. According to Fred Schwartz, the 
Assistant U.S. Attorney prosecuting the 
sting defendants, Livingston has “psychi- 


| atric problems that make it difficult for 


| him to distinguish between his real identi- 





ty and his undercover identity.” 

Livingston, 37, realized during the un- 
dercover operation that he had submerged 
himself into the fantasy, and went to a 
psychiatrist. His friendships dissolved; 
he separated from his wife. 

An FBI agent for twelve years, Living- 
ston was especially adept at undercover 
work, frequently risking death. Says Wil- 
liam Brown, his attorney and an old 
friend: “Anyone who lives the extremely 
stressful five years that Pat has lived will 
manifest the stress in some manner. The 
FBI has had no program to prepare agents 
for living a schizophrenic life.” 

Ten of the sting’s targets have been 
convicted so far. Some of the other defen- 
dants cite Livingston’s seeming mental 
problems in their defense. The shoplifting 
charges against Livingston were dropped, 
and he is now posted to the FBI office in 
Chicago. He returns periodically to Mi- 
ami to testify against his dupes. a 
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Two of the 
President’s Men 





Hersh raises more questions 


4é iretapping National Security 
Council aides was a dirty business, 
and everybody in the White House and FBI 
knew it. Kissinger’s method of handling it 
was simple: he put Haig in charge.” Thus 
does Investigative Reporter Seymour 
Hersh, in an article in the May issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly magazine, assess once 
again the evidence that former National 
Security Adviser Henry Kissinger and his 
aide Alexander Haig were deeply in- 
volved in some of the murky plots of Rich- 
ard Nixon’s White House. 
Hersh’s indictment reignites the con- 
troversy over the culpability of two of the 
foremost survivors of the Watergate era, 
the past and present Secretaries of State. 
For Haig, the story comes at a particular- 
ly awkward time, as he struggles with for- 
eign policy crises in the South Atlantic 
and Middle East while fending off what 
he perceives as challenges to his authority 
within the Reagan Administration. For 
Kissinger, it comes on the heels of the 
publication of his own memoirs about 
that troubled period, Years of Upheaval, 
in which he describes his admitted in- 
volvement in the wiretap operation as 
“the part of my public service about 
which I am most ambivalent.” 
The latest story raises the abiding 
| Watergate question: What did we already 
know, and when did we know it? Hersh, 

| 45, who won the Pulitzer Prize in 1970 for 
his exposé of the My Lai massacre in Viet 
Nam, adds new details to the saga, based 
on interviews and previously unpublished 
information gathered by the Watergate 

| special prosecutor’s office. But most of the 
ground has been well turned before. In- 
deed, it was first explored by Hersh who, 
while a reporter with the New York 
Times, in 1973 revealed the extent of Kis- 
singer’s role in the wiretappings. 

In his Atlantic article, which was 
drawn from a book to be published next 
year, Hersh sets out to prove that Kissin- 
ger and Haig were not merely passive par- 
ticipants in the bugging operation. His in- 
vestigation shows that they instigated and 
closely monitored many of the 17 wiretaps 
that were placed between 1969 and 1971. 
In his memoirs, Kissinger denies that he 
had the power to order such a program. 
Says he: “It would have been unthinkable 
for a brand-new recruit to the Nixon en- 
tourage. . . pulling offin his third month in 
office the initiative for and institution of a 
law enforcement program in the exclusive 
jurisdiction of such heavyweights as [At- 
torney General] John Mitchell and [FBI 
Director] J. Edgar Hoover.” 

Hersh also writes that: 
> Kissinger was obsessed with undermin- 
ing the influence of Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird and Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Rogers by denigrating them behind 
their backs and excluding them from ma- 
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Henry Kissinger and Alexander Haig on a trip to the Soviet Union in 1974 





Once again facing criticism for their involvement in wiretapping operations. | 


jor policy matters. “Cutting out Mel Laird 
is what we did for a living,” says former 
Kissinger Staffer Laurence Lynn. Hersh 
says that Laird was bypassed in the deci- 
sion to bomb Cambodia. 
> Nixon was sometimes drunk in the 
evenings and unable to deal with urgent 
matters. Hersh quotes former NSC aide 
Roger Morris: “There were many times 
when a cable would come in late and 
Henry would say, ‘There’s no sense wak- 
ing him up—he’d be incoherent.’ ” 
> Despite Kissinger’s denials that he 
knew any details of the plumbers’ opera- 
tion, which was managed partly by his 
former aide David Young, Haig passed 
on to Kissinger information about the 
group’s leak-plugging activities, accord- 
ing to a private journal kept by an anony- 
mous NSC aide and shown to Hersh. In 
his memoirs, Kissinger says the extent of 
his knowledge about the 
plumbers’ activities, in which 
he played no role, is an “es- 
sentially pointless question.” 
> Kissinger, Hersh specu- 
lates with no documentation, 
pandered to Nixon’s anti- 
Semitism by not objecting to 
the President’s castigations of 
“liberal Jews” and by order- 
ing wiretaps on four Jewish 
aides. Hersh does not suggest 
that Kissinger was anti-Se- 
mitic, but says, “Being Jewish 
was a chink in his armor.” 
One sidelight in the Ar- 
lantic article is a tale of blackmail that in- 
directly reveals the source for Hersh’s 
1973 story linking Kissinger to the wiretap 
orders. In an effort to win appointment as 
FBI director that year, former Assistant 
Director William C. Sullivan, who was the 
FBI liaison with Kissinger and Haig in the 
wiretapping Operation, sent a pointed 
memo outlining his knowledge of the wire- 
taps to Kissinger, in order to force Kissin- 
ger’s support. When Sullivan was not cho- 
sen, Hersh writes that Sullivan carried out 
his implicit threat and leaked to the New 
York Times copies of the wiretap authori- 
zations implicating Kissinger. The front- 








Reporter Seymour Hersh 





page article, attributed to information 
from Justice Department sources, was 
written by Hersh, who has pursued the sto- 
ry doggedly ever since. 


{ naddition to producing a few new bits of 
evidence on the wiretapping operation, 
Hersh paints a detailed picture of the in- 
fighting and backbiting in the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. Hersh argues that the over- 
riding motive, especially on the part of 
Kissinger and his staff, was a quest for au- 
thority and power. At times Hersh’s zeal in 
pursuing Kissinger has spilled beyond the 
bounds of journalistic propriety. Last year 
he wrote a surprising 23,000-word cor- 
rection of previous New York Times sto- 
ries that implicated former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Chile Edward Korry in the coup 
there in 1973. Korry says that in return for 
the retraction he provided Hersh with 
some information for the Kis- 
singer book. 

Haig answered questions 
about his involvement in the 
wiretapping at his confirma- 
tion hearings last year and 
was able to satisfy the Senate 
about his role. The Senate 
also concluded at Kissinger’s 
own confirmation hearings in 
1973 and during a follow-up 
investigation a year later 
that Kissinger was not mate- 
rially involved in the wiretap- 
ping. Says former Watergate 
Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski: “I find myself in sympathy with 
Kissinger regarding the allegations made 
by Hersh. Nothing that would suggest that 
Kissinger was in any way involved [with 
any improper acts] ever came to our 
attention.” 

With the tenth anniversary this June 
of the break-in by Nixon's burglars into 
the Democratic headquarters, the country 
will no doubt examine and re-examine the 
whole Watergate affair, and debate once 
again the culpability ofall those in Nixon’s 
White House. —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/Washington and Peter 
Stoler/New York 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS 


Thatcher greeting Haig at No. 10 Downing Street: staking U.S. pr: 


SS 


estige on a goal that seemed in danger of slipping away 





Search for a Way Out 


Haig shuttles grimly, the British steam, and Argentina digs in 


he white Boeing 707 taxied to a 
stop at Buenos Aires’ Ezeiza Air- 
port, and Alexander Haig stepped 
wearily out into the glow of televi- 
sion lights. The Secretary of State was 
nearing the end of an arduous diplomatic 
shuttle that had taken him some 30,000 
miles and was in serious danger of stall- 
ing. As he prepared to negotiate yet 
again, he sounded a familiar theme: “It is 
clear tonight that the task will not be 
easy, but what is in play is so important 
that everyone has to apply all the 
strength possible to achieve a political ac- 
cord.”’ What was in play was nothing less 
than the threat of war. In personally me- 
diating the crisis over the Falkland Is- 
lands, Haig had committed the prestige of 
his office—and that of Ronald Reagan’s 
presidency—to a goal of preserving 
peace. He had also in a highly visible way 
placed the U.S. in the increasingly un- 
comfortable and unfortunate position of 
seeming to be unable to choose between 
siding with its closest ally or with a re- 
pressive government run by a military 
junta. But that was the unavoidable price 
of such a mediation effort 
As Haig began his talks in Buenos 
Aires, a 45-ship British task force, led by 
the aircraft carrier H.M.S. Hermes, en- 
tered the South Atlantic headed for the 
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Falklands, the remote British colony that 
Argentina had invaded a fortnight earlier 
Steaming at an estimated 18 knots, the ar- 
mada was expected to be on station by 
midweek. Meanwhile, the government of 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher had 
already stationed four submarines, three 
of them nuclear powered, inside a 200- 
mile “maritime exclusion zone” around 
the Falklands, and threatened to fire on 
any Argentine ship that challenged the 
blockade. Argentina must unconditional- 
ly withdraw from the Falklands, Thatch- 
er insisted to the approval of 80% of her 
countrymen, or Britain would fight 
Argentina’s military rulers seemed 
surprised at Britain’s vehemence, and 
stunned by the nationalistic forces it had 
unleashed. “The English reaction is so ab- 
surd, so disproportionate,”’ lamented For- 
eign Minister Nicanor Costa Méndez 
“This seems like a chapter in a science- 
fiction novel.” The junta had miscalculat- 
ed international opposition to its invasion 
and grossly underestimated the risk of 
war. Its seizure of the Falkland Islands 
nonetheless remained popular at home 
Activist Pérez Esquivel, who won the No- 
bel Prize for his human rights crusade 
against the government, offered his sup- 
port to the junta last week, as did an orga- 
nized group of mothers of Argentines kid- 


naped in a wave of police repression 

As the cold southern autumn settled 
in, the government ordered its 9,000 
troops on the islands to dig in for a long 
siege. According to one senior officer, the 
Malvinas, as the islands are called in 
Spanish, were so heavily fortified that the 
British could never retake them. “If they 
intend to,” he said, “it will be a butchery.” 
In the island capital of Port Stanley, Gen- 
eral Mario Benjamin Menéndez, the new- 
ly appointed Argentine governor, was en- 
sconced in the office vacated by Britain's 
Rex Hunt 


aig crisscrossed the Atlantic in an 

exhausting attempt to arrange a 

military pullback. As a possible 

compromise, he suggested a tem- 
porary British-Argentine-U.S. adminis- 
tration of the Falklands, pending a final 
settlement to be negotiated. Britain said it 
could accept such a tripartite government, 
but only if Argentina first surrendered 
sovereignty. Argentina refused, and even 
insisted upon leaving behind an Argentine 
police force once its troops were with- 
drawn. That in turn was unacceptable to 
the British. As the negotiations wore on, 
Haig tried several variations of the joint- 
administration scheme, but each foun- 
dered on the sovereignty issue 
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Argentine troops being airlifted to the Falklands: no surrender on sovereignty 





The marathon shuttle began the week 
| amid hopes of a breakthrough. Argentina 
had removed its fleet from the blockade 
zone, and long sessions with Argentine 
President Leopoldo Fortunato Galtieri 
and Foreign Minister Costa Méndez had 
convinced the Secretary of State that the 
Argentine government was ready to show 
some flexibility. Haig departed Buenos 
Aires on Easter Sunday with what he 
called “some specific fresh ideas.” The 
next day, after an 18-hour flight, he landed 
in London, where he met with Thatcher, 
Foreign Secretary Francis Pym and De- 
fense Secretary John Nott. Optimism over 
the “fresh ideas” quickly vanished, howev- 
er, and the two sides spent most of the gru- 

eling eleven-hour talks doggedly search- 
| ing for common negotiating ground. “We 
made some progress,” said a visibly fa- 
tigued Haig when he emerged from No. 10 
Downing Street, “but time is slipping away 
from us.” 

At that point, around midnight Lon- 
don time, Haig and Costa Méndez spoke 
by telephone, and the situation worsened 
Argentina, Costa Méndez insisted, would 
withdraw its troops only if Britain agreed 
to 1) recall the task force; 2) end the block- 
ade; 3) restore normal economic relations; 
and 4) leave the Argentine flag flying in 
the Falklands as a sign of Argentine sover- 
eignty. The new conditions represented a 
major departure from the terms Haig had 
brought to London. When he reported 
them to Thatcher, the tired Prime Minis- 
ter was furious. 

Then, as tempers apparently cooled in 
Buenos Aires, Haig and Costa Méndez 
spoke again. Costa Méndez’s new propos- 
als remained secret, but, as one British 
spokesman put it, “they [the Argentines] 
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rowed back a bit. The message Secretary 
Haig received wasn’t as awful as the mid- 
night proposals.” The new proposals were 
sufficiently less awful for Pym to visit Haig 
at his suite in London's Churchill Hotel for 
a 90-minute chat. As he left the hotel, Pym 
told reporters that the “new ideas” ad- 
vanced by Costa Méndez “may provide a 
way forward.” Though he warned that 
“easy optimism would be out of place,” his 
reaction breathed new life into Haig’s dip- 
lomatic steeplechase 


aig did not return directly to Ar- 

gentina. Instead, he flew to Wash- 

ington and, despite his weariness, 

was at his desk at 8:15 on Wednes- 
day morning. Shortly before 10, he went to 
the White House and for 50 minutes 
briefed Reagan on the state of the negotia- 
tions. After more telephone calls with Cos- 
ta Méndez and Thatcher, Haig gamely an- 
nounced that he would try again. From the 
tone of his statements, however, it was 
clear that he was as impatient with Brit- 
ain’s intransigence as he was with Argen- 
tina’s. “The leaders of both countries have 
assured me that they are prepared to go 
on working with us,” he said on the eve of 
his departure for Buenos Aires. “That will 
require flexibility on both sides—not 
abandonment of principle, but responsible 
and defensible adjustments.” 

As the talks resumed in Argentina on 
Friday, Costa Méndez expected Haig to 
“bend his arm—or maybe break it,” ac- 
cording to one senior Argentine diplomat 
Haig never lost his temper, but the five 
hours with Costa Méndez were the tough- 
est of the entire shuttle. “I want to know 
the limit, limit, limit of the Argentine posi- 
tion,” Haig insisted. Costa Méndez did not 


Standing at rest in Las Malvinas 
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Posing before armored vehicles in Port Stanley 


budge. Though he offered the British sov- 
ereignty over South Georgia, he stressed 
that “we can never go back to April | [the 
day before the invasion]. On Saturday 
Haig postponed his departure in order to 
| meet again with the Argentines 

Thatcher reiterated her firm position 
atan emergency session of Parliament. As 
it turned out, there was little debate—and 
virtually unanimous support for the gov- 
ernment’s policy. The negotiations, she 
told a cheering House of Commons, are 
“complex, changing and difficult, the 
more so because they are taking place be- 
tween a military junta and a democratic 
government ofa free people—one which is 
not prepared to compromise that democ- 
racy and that liberty which the British 
Falkland Islanders regard as their birth- 
right.” The British government would 
continue to listen to plans that might 
break the deadlock, but it would enforce 
its blockade of the disputed archipelago 
“If the [war] zone is challenged,” she de- 
clared, “we shall take that as the clearest 
evidence that the search for a peaceful so- 
lution has been abandoned. We shall then 
take the necessary action. Let no one 
doubt that.” 
| The statement was a thinly disguised 
promise to fire on any Argentine ships in- 
side the 200-mile limit. Later, Thatcher 
increased the pressure by ordering a sec- 
ond, smaller flotilla to leave for the Falk- 





lands. Along with support vessels, the new 
force included the Atlantic Conveyor, an 
18,000-ton container ship modified to car- 
ry 18 Harrier jump jets, and the newly re- 
commissioned H.M.S. IJntrepid, an am- 
phibious assault vessel capable of carrying 
as many as 700 troops, eight landing craft 
and five helicopters. In addition, the gov- 
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ernment requisitioned the cruise liner 
Uganda, which last week disembarked 
1,295 vacationing passengers in Naples 
before steaming to Gibraltar, where it will 
be converted into a 1,000-bed hospital 
ship. Meanwhile, the Royal Air Force was 
ferrying troops to Ascension Island, a Brit- 
ish possession in the South Atlantic, to 
await the new task force. “The place is 
chockablock with soldiers, airmen and 
sailors,” reported an eyewitness. 

British strategists have ruled out an 
amphibious invasion of the Falklands, Di- 
rect assault, they believe, would cost too 





many lives and could be used only as a last 
resort. “Ifa lot of people get killed, the gov- 
ernment would lose support at home, in 
Europe and in the U.S.,” explained a Cabi- 
net minister. “If we lost the backing of any 
of these three elements, we would be in 
trouble. If we lost the support of all three, 
we would be faced with disaster.” 
Accordingly, London’s plans called 
for a naval blockade of the islands—and 
perhaps of the main Argentine naval base 
at Puerto Belgrano, 800 miles to the north- 
west. “The objective,” said one Cabinet 
| member, “will be to starve the Argentine 
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Dealing with Old Reliable Firms 


N° need to make your own weapons today: the world is filled with arms mer- 
chants who are happy to oblige any customers. Argentina is a classic example 
ofa country with a modest arms industry of its own but a large and potent, if some- 
what obsolescent, arsenal of weapons purchased almost exclusively from Western 
nations. Ironically, virtually all of Argentina’s main weapons have been supplied 
by Britain or Britain’s NATO allies, No major orders have gone to the Soviet Union. 

From the U.S. The core of the Argentine air force and navy consists of old, but 
updated and well-maintained American-made planes and ships. The air force has 
68 versatile A-4P Skyhawk attack aircraft. In addition, Argentina has 14 A-4Q 
navy Skyhawks; seven C-130 transports; two KC-130 tankers; and some 20 
Hughes and Bell helicopters. The navy’s only cruiser, the General Belgrano, was 
commissioned in 1939 and bought from the U.S. in 1951 for $7.8 million. Six Ar- 
gentine destroyers are U.S.-built World War II vintage vessels fitted with French- 
built surface-to-surface missiles. The navy also has two Guppy-class submarines 
and two torpedo boats. The army is equipped with 60 M-4 Sherman tanks and 250 
M-113 armored personnel carriers. 

From Britain. The flagship of the navy is the 1945 aircraft carrier, the Veinticinco 
de Mayo, sold first to the Dutch, who later resold it to the Argentines. The navy also 
includes two guided missile destroyers (one built in Argentina under British supervi- 
sion) and six coastal minesweepers. The army is equipped with Tigercat surface-to- 
air missiles; the air force flies nine Canberra medium bombers. 

From France. The armed forces have 21 Mirage IIIs, still among the world’s 
best fighters, five Super Etendard aircraft (a carrier-based equivalent of the Mi- 
rage), 120 AMX-13 light tanks, 16 Roland surface-to-air missiles, 32 MS-760A Par- 
is Il ground-support fighter bomber planes and three corvettes. 

From West Germany. Argentina acquired two patrol boats, two conventional 
Type 209 (Salta) submarines and 125 TAM medium tanks. 

From Israel. The weaponry includes 26 Daggers (modified Mirages) and four 
patrol boats. 

On its own, Argentina makes small arms, but most of these are through licens- 
ing arrangements with the Belgians. Example: the 7.62 rifle, a standard NATO 
weapon. The Argentines produce their 
own 30-ton tanks and armored personnel 
carriers using a common chassis, but the 
design was copied from the West Ger- 
mans, who make the main gun, the fire- 
control equipment and the engine and 
transmission. 

The confrontation with Britain has 
at least temporarily stopped Argentina 
from shopping the world’s best markets 
for more weaponry. At the urging of 
Britain, West Germany is holding up 
the sale of four frigates, six corvettes 
and six submarines, and France has 
halted shipment of Crotale surface-to- 
air and Exocet surface-to-surface mis- 
siles. Britain itself has withheld sale of 
Sea Dart missiles, the same kind that 
were on the fleet last week heading to- 
ward the Falkland Islands. 














Carrier Veinticinco de Mayo 











Starve them of supplies, food and the will 
to resist.” To do that, the British would 
also have to cut off air supplies to the is- 
lands, which they frankly admit they 
would be unlikely to do until an additional 
force of Harrier jet fighters is ferried to the 
scene and can be transferred to the two 
carriers, the Hermes and the Invincible. In 
all, the British would be able to send 38 
Harriers into combat to oppose the sizable 
Argentine air force (see box). Said another | 
Cabinet minister: “We could be in for a 
very long haul over a period of months 
rather than weeks. We are preparing for a 
long, harsh South Atlantic winter.” 

Argentina’s military rulers showed no 
sign of backing away from the advancing 
British armada. They ordered their only 
aircraft carrier, the Veinticinco de Mayo, 
and most of the rest of the fleet out of Puer- 
to Belgrano, apparently in anticipation of 
a blockade. Despite the government's 
claim that two small coast guard patrol 
boats had run the British submarine 
gauntlet—a report unsubstantiated by 
London—there were no signs that Buenos 
Aires was prepared to test the blockade in 
any significant way. Argentina’s main 
concern seemed to be keeping up morale 
in the ranks. In an Easter message to the 
armed forces, the junta sounded as though 
the shooting had already begun. Argenti- 
na’s troops, the message said, were “pro- 
tagonists in historic and spiritual circum- 
stances of unusual transcendence.” 
A via, 600 miles west of the Falk- 

lands, the soldiers continued to 
arrive, one company after another, bun- 
dled up in their padded, dark olive winter 
uniforms. The young pilots, the idols of the 
Argentines, filled the port’s two small ho- 
tels. But the atmosphere was subdued, as if 
the new arrivals were participating in an 
event that still seemed so unreal as to be an 
impossibility: the prospect of going to war 
against Britain. A second lieutenant, 
whose parents now live in England, 
seemed bewildered by the preparations. 
Said he: “We like the British. We play their 
sports, and they have done very well here. 
The English took the islands by force and 
held them by force. What did we do that 
was any different?” 

Though they officially denied it, Ar- 
gentina’s generals apparently got some 
help from an influential friend last week. 
As the British fleet steamed toward the 
Falklands, its movements were reportedly 
shadowed by Soviet trawlers and recon- 
naissance planes, which were flying out of 
bases in Angola. Soviet spy satellites in po- 
lar orbit kept a watchful eye on the disput- 
ed archipelago. Overlooking the problems 
of ideology, the Communist superpower 
was said to be passing on the resulting in- 
telligence to the right-wing military dicta- 
torship in Buenos Aires, apparently hop- 
ing to cause Britain and the U.S. as much 
trouble as possible. 


garrison on the Falklands into submission. | 


t the army’s main staging center 
in the port of Comodoro Rivada- 
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| Although Reagan called on the Soviets 
to “butt out,” Western analysts saw little 
danger of the Falklands dispute balloon- 
ing into a confrontation between Wash- 
ington and Moscow. The Soviets had not 
vetoed the U.N. Security Council’s resolu- 
tion condemning the Argentine invasion 
and, as one US. intelligence officer put it, 
“What are they going to tell the Argen- 
tines anyway?” Britain has purposely 
made no secret of the size and makeup of 
its Falklands task force, and Soviet satel- 
lites cannot locate the British submarines. 
Said the U.S. analyst: “We don’t even 
know where they are.” 


n supporting Argentina, the Soviets 
seem simply to be advancing their in- 
terests. The crisis offers an opportunity 
to drive a wedge between Argentina 
and the U.S., and that in turn could affect 
the course of events in Central America. 
Moreover, supporting Argentina may help 
Moscow mend fences with nations in the 
Third World, many of whom resented the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Most im- 


gentina’s meat and grain exports to make 
up for a serious food shortage. 

The U.S., meanwhile, was quietly do- 
ing what it could to help the British. U.S. 
satellites were being used by the British to 
communicate with the task force in the 
South Atlantic. British ships and planes 
would be serviced at the American base on 
Ascension Island. Washington was pass- 
ing on military intelligence to London, but 
not to Buenos Aires. 

Fearful that Haig’s mission might be 
compromised, U.S. officials sought to play 
down the significance of the pro-British 
tilt. As close NATO allies, one U.S. analyst 











portant of all, the Soviet Union needs Ar- | 








Argentine-appointed Governor Menéndez 
Preparing for a long South Atlantic winter. 


pointed out, the two countries’ intelligence 
services are “interlocking at almost every 
level.”” Moreover, the facilities at Ascen- 
sion Island are leased from Britain under 
terms that require the U.S. to make them 
available on request. 

As Haig shuttled between Washing- 
ton, London and Buenos Aires, he was 
criticized by officials at the State Depart- 
ment for being on the road when tensions 
were mounting dangerously in the Middle 
East and when issues ranging from Cen- 
tral America to arms control demanded | 
his attention. Haig’s detractors, both in 
and out of the Government, argued that 
the main job of the Secretary of State was 
to set broad policy, an aim the Adminis- 
tration has yet to fulfill. Britain and Ar- 
gentina, on the other hand, welcomed 
Haig’s personal involvement because he 








But as time went by, more and more 
resentment was building up in Britain 
against Haig’s scrupulous neutrality in the 
negotiations. America’s most faithful ally, 
the British reasoned, should not be equat- 
ed with an unsavory military dictatorship. 


Grumbled Denis Healey, the Labor Par- | 


ty’s shadow Foreign Secretary: “The time 
has come when we must tell the U.S. that 
the attitude ofan evenhanded broker is not 
quite enough.” In contrast, Prime Minister 
Thatcher and her ministers last week ac- 
cepted the fact that Haig had to take a 
public stance of neutrality, but the British 
government made it clear to the Secretary 
that it would expect the U.S. to change its 
posture if his mediating talks failed; the 
U.S. would be expected to join in the 
European trade and economic sanctions 
against Argentina. Warned a British Cabi- 
net member: “If the President were to 
choose neutrality between a Britain coun- 
tering an aggression against its territory 


| and an Argentina which had broken the 


rule of law, the alliance between our two 
countries would suffer a blow from which 
it might take years to fully recover.” As 
Foreign Secretary Pym told the House of 
Commons: “Freedom under the law is at 
stake.” 

Seeking to quiet those fears, the Ad- 
ministration reportedly assured the 
Thatcher government that it would side 
with the British if all prospects of talks 
with the Argentines broke down. Mean- 
while, Haig was not yet ready to give up 


his efforts to find a way out of a deve- | 


loping crisis between two nations both 
convinced they are right on a matter 
of honor and principle. —By John Nielsen. 


provided an _ influential—indeed the | Reported by Frank Melville/London and Gavin 
only—channel between them. Scott/Buenos Aires 
— 

















Waging Economic Warfare 


T he fleet heading toward the Falkland Islands is not the 
only weapon that the British can use against the Argen- 
tines. London has already launched an economic attack on 
its opponent. At Britain’s request, the ten nations of the Eu- 
ropean Community last week took one of the most dramatic 
steps in the organization’s 25-year history and agreed to 
close their ports to Argentine goods until May 17. Said one 
surprised E.C. official: “We have done in a day what it usual- 
ly takes a year to do.” 

The other big financial gun that Britain has at its dispos- 
al is based on the pivotal role that London plays in world fi- 
nance. The day after the Argentine invasion, the Bank of 
England froze $1.4 billion in Argentine assets held by Lon- 
don banks, Last week the bank put out clarifications about 
how the freeze would be administered and indicated that it 
would not be too heavyhanded. That calmed worried bank- 
ers and showed that Britain was not about to declare total 
economic war. International bankers are very nervous about 
the stability of world finance because of the heavy loans to 
troubled countries in Eastern Europe. 

Britain’s attempts at economic warfare stand a good 
chance of working because Argentina is in such a vulnerable 
position. Its ineptly managed economy is already suffering 
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from 147% inflation, 13% unemployment and a weak cur- 
rency. The ten European Community countries buy nearly 
20% of Argentina’s exports, about $1.8 billion worth in 1981. 
Half of this is in food and animals, largely beef, and another 
quarter is in such raw materials as hides and oilseeds. Argen- 
tina cannot afford to lose those markets for long. 

Moreover, Argentina is one of the biggest borrowers on 
world money markets, owing about $34 billion, and it does 
not want to lose its credit rating with international money- 
men. Just after the crisis started, a team of the country’s 
bankers flew to the U.S., where their country owes $9.2 bil- 
lion, to reassure ten American banks. The U.S. officials lis- 
tened politely, but remained nervous nonetheless. Said one 
financier, whose bank is owed more than $1 billion: “The 
longer this crisis goes on, the worse things are going to get.” 

One of Argentina’s few important economic friends at 
present is the Soviet Union. So far this year, the Soviets have 
bought 2.6 million tons of Argentine wheat, 68% of the 
amount available for export. The Soviets also will continue 
being big customers for Argentine corn, sorghum and 
soybeans. 

Even though economic warfare has usually not been a 
useful weapon in diplomacy, especially in the short run, Brit- 
ain is now in a particularly good position to wage it. Eco- 
nomic sanctions now, deftly managed, could, as the Observer 
of London said, turn out to be “deadlier than the navy.” 
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Arab youths, one holding a Palestinian flag, demonstrate in front of the Dome of the Rock following the Easter shooting 





MIDDLE EAST 


World 


Suspicion, Hate and Rising Fears 


Arabs and Israelis duel from Lebanon to the Sinai 


three men holding Palestinian flags, 
the empty coffin was carried slowly 
along the main street of the village of Beit 
Likya in the Israeli-occupied West Bank. 
“In spirit and blood we sacrifice you,” 
murmured one of the 250 onlookers, as 
others shouted, “Palestine is Arab!” The 
ceremony was a mock funeral for Jihad 
Ibrahim Badr, 16, one of the two Palestin- 
ians killed during the Easter morning 
shooting on Jerusalem’s Temple Mount. 
Both Badr and the other victim, Salah 
Alyamani, had already been buried in a 
tiny, fenced-off cemetery underneath the 
eastern wall of the Old City that is devoted 
to the Muslim victims of the 1936 Arab up- 
rising against the British and of the 1948 
Arab-Israeli war. But the Palestinians 
were exploiting the rage over Badr’s death 
to encourage resistance to Israeli rule. 
The attack by Allen Goodman, an 
American-born Israeli soldier, on one of 
the most sacred sites in Islam, the Dome 
of the Rock on the Temple Mount, had in- 
flamed Arab passions throughout the 
Middle East. The incident occurred, 
moreover, at a time of extreme anxiety in 
the region. Plagued with doubts about the 
wisdom of its action, Israel was preparing 
to withdraw from the final third of the Si- 
nai Peninsula on April 25, while Egypt 
waited anxiously to see if the Israeli gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Menachem 


Ci: by a rug and preceded by 





Begin would keep its word. For weeks, in 
addition, there had been reports that the 
Israeli armed forces, spurred on by De- 
fense Minister Ariel Sharon, were ready 
to launch a large-scale strike against Pal- 
estine Liberation Organization strong- 
holds in southern Lebanon. Meanwhile, 
P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat, fully ex- 
pecting an Israeli assault, was exerting all 


Goodman, left, on the way to his arraignment 
“Justice for national liberation!” 
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his influence to prevent some of the more 
radical Palestinian factions from launch- 
ing their own attack across the Lebanese- 
Israeli border. In an effort to head off an 
Israeli strike and hold the Israelis to their 
promise of withdrawing from the Sinai by 
the scheduled date, the US. sent its sec- 
ond-ranking diplomat, Deputy Secretary 
of State Walter Stoessel, to Jerusalem for 
talks with Prime Minister Begin. Stoessel 
then continued to Cairo to meet with 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 
The region so accustomed to turmoil 
had seldom been tenser on so many fronts 
for so many reasons. A general strike of 
protest against the Jerusalem shooting in- 
cident was in effect for a day in much of 
the Arab world and for the rest of the 
week in most of the West Bank, the Gaza 
Strip and East Jerusalem. By the end of 
the week, at least 70 Palestinians had 
been wounded by Israeli bullets; four Is- 
raeli soldiers and twelve civilians had 
been injured by Arab stones. In Gaza, a 
seven-year-old boy died from the effects 
of an Israeli bullet wound in his stomach 
In Jerusalem, a five-year-old Arab girl 
was recovering from surgery after doctors 
removed an Israeli bullet from her brain 
Elsewhere in Jerusalem, a three-year-old 
| Israeli girl lay gravely injured with a frac- 
| tured skull and was in danger of losing the 
sight of one eye. She had been riding in a 
bus when a rock thrown by an Arab dem- 
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onstrator smashed through a window and 
struck her. 

The Arab refugee camps in the occu- 
pied territories quickly became centers of 
protest; no fewer than six were placed un- 
der total curfew as a result of violent dem- 


| onstrations. In the Jubaliya camp outside 


Gaza City, six youths were wounded by 
gunfire. At the Deheisheh camp near 
Bethlehem, a grenade was hurled at a mil- 
itary vehicle. No Israeli was injured, but 
in the subsequent melee seven Arabs were 
wounded by gunfire. At a girls’ school in 
Ramallah, a 16-year-old student was shot 
in the hip. In Gaza City and Rafah, scenes 
of the most violent rioting, huge rocks 


| were hurled at passing Israeli cars and 


military patrols. As Israeli troops re- 
sponded, at least 40 Palestinians were in- 


| jured by rifle fire. In Nablus, Arab youths 
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barricaded the road outside the Balata 
refugee camp with a wall of refrigerators. 
In the Judean Hills, the Haifa-Jerusalem 
train was brought to a halt by obstacles on 
the track, then stoned by Arab youths. 


fler a day of rioting, the entire city 
A: Rafah (pop. 80,000) in the Gaza 


Strip was placed under curfew by | 
Israeli authorities. When East Jerusa- | 
lem’s Supreme Muslim Council called for | 
a protest march to the Temple Mount, Is- | 
raeli riot police and troops moved in and | 


arrested 32 of the leaders before the 
marchers had taken ten steps. Shaking 
with fury, a prominent East Jerusalem 
resident, Anwar Nusseibeh, declared: 
“The transgression on the Temple Mount 
was not against us; it was against the val- 
ues of everyone who believes in God. All 
we intended to do today was to offer our 
respect for those who died.” 

On the Temple Mount, an eerie calm 
prevailed. Shattered glass fragments, al- 
most jewel-like in their symmetry, lay in 
piles outside the walls of the Dome of the 
Rock. Inside the eight gates to the Mount, 
Israeli troops and police stood guard, re- 
stricting the entry of would-be worship- 
ers. The Israelis clearly feared that the en- 
tire area might become a staging ground 
for further demonstrations against the Is- 
raeli presence in the vicinity of the sacred 
mosque. 

The handful of Arabs who sat on the 
ground near the mosque insisted bitterly 
that Goodman had somehow acted as an 
instrument of official Israeli policy. De- 
manded a bearded young man: “How 
could the Israeli intelligence services not 
have known that this would happen? 
How could the man be crazy and yet be 
accepted into the Israeli armed forces?” 
Only a week before the incident, the Ar- 
abs asserted, leaflets had been distributed, 
purportedly from an ultranationalist Jew- 
ish group, warning that if Jews were not 
permitted to pray on the Mount, the place 
would be taken by force. In fact, two East 
Jerusalem newspapers had received a let- 
ter expressing this view a day or two be- 
fore the shooting. Israeli authorities, evi- 
dently taking the threats seriously, had 
assured Muslims that the holy places 
would be protected. 

















On Tuesday Goodman appeared in a 
Jerusalem court. He was seemingly indif- 
ferent to the fact that he could not afford a 
defense lawyer. “It doesn’t matter,” he 
said. “This is a political action, rather 
than a legal matter.” Rabbi Meir Kahane, 
leader of the extremist Kach movement 
(see box), quickly came to Goodman's res- 
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cue by agreeing to pay for his defense. 
Goodman shouted as he left the court- 
room, “Justice for national liberation!” 
Little was yet known about the Balti- 
more-born Goodman, 37, beyond reports 
that he had been visiting Israel off and on 
since 1967 and had only recently been in- 
ducted into the Israeli army. Some 
sources indicated that he had been ex- 
pelled from Israel in 1978 after beating up 
an Arab kitchen worker, but had quietly 
returned to the country some time last 
year. Despite the suspicion of Arabs that 
Goodman was neither deranged nor act- 
ing alone, there was no evidence last week 
that the shooting incident had been 
planned by any of the groups that in the 
past have been active in insisting on the 
Jewish right to pray on the Temple 
Mount, site of the ancient Temple of Solo- 
mon. The Israelis do not allow Jews to | 
pray there, in part to protect Muslim sen- 
sibilities and in part because the chief rab- 
bis believe that the site of the Temple’s 
Holy of Holies might inadvertently be 
desecrated. 


aftermath increased tension be- 

tween the Palestinians and Israelis 
at a particularly explosive time. For two 
months, the security-conscious Israeli 
government has been discussing plans to | 
launch a strike against the P.L.O. in 
southern Lebanon. In Israeli eyes, there 
have been several provocations, including 
the murder of an Israeli diplomat in Paris, 
attempts by guerrillas to penetrate the 
West Bank by way of the Jordan Valley, | 
and an arms buildup by the P.L.O. in 
southern Lebanon. 

Since the July cease-fire, according to | 
the Israelis, the Palestinians in southern 
Lebanon have increased their strength in | 
Katyusha rocket launchers by 100%, in | 
antitank guns by 150% and in medium- 
range artillery by 80%. They have been 
supplied with Soviet-made SA-9 missiles 
and with antiaircraft missile batteries 
complete with Libyan instructors. But 
neither the incidents of provocation nor 
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the arms buildup can be con- 
sidered sufficiently serious to 
convince world opinion that 
such an attack would be essen- 
tial to Israel’s security 

The man behind the as- % 
sault plan is Defense Minister 
Sharon, who is described as the 
“hawk among hawks” by a top 
US. official. Sharon is deter- # 
mined to wipe out the P.L.O. in 
Lebanon, reduce its influence © 
in the occupied territories and 
thereby solve Israel’s most se- 
rious security problem. In 1978 
the Israelis invaded Lebanon with 10,000 
men and 200 tanks, but failed to dislodge 
the P.L.O. This time they have 36,000 
men massed in northern Israel. 

Some observers believe that Sharon is 
set on retaliating against P.L.O. activity 
by staging a small raid, which in turn 
would cause the Palestinians to strike 


back in force. That would give Israel the | 








An Israeli peers in position last week near the Lebanese border 


excuse to mount a full-scale invasion, de- | 


feat the P.L.O. in the Beirut area and then 
vanquish the Syrians if they were foolish 
enough to get involved, The P.L.O. would 
be routed and, the thinking goes, would 
shift its attention to Jordan, overthrow 
King Hussein and turn the country into a 
Palestinian state. Israel would mean- 
while annex the West Bank. 


Last week a high-ranking 
Israeli general predicted that a 
major operation in Lebanon 
was imminent. “The coming 
days will provide the opening 
Sharon is waiting for,” he said 
“And he is absolutely con- 
vinced that the planned opera- 
tion will solve all of Israel's 
problems—it will crown Sha- 
ron as the ‘king of Israel.’ ” 

As the threat of an inva- 
sion grew, U.S. Ambassador 
Samuel Lewis went straight to 
Begin to warn him off. The 
US., he cautioned, saw no reasonable jus- 
tification for war. A patently unwarrant- 
| ed attack, he said, would isolate Israel in 

world opinion and further strain the na- 
tion’s raveled ties to the U.S. Replied Be- 
| gin: “We shall not allow the spillers of 
| Jewish blood to escape justice.” He added 
| that the Cabinet had made “no decision” 
| about an invasion. The U.S. chose to put 
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“We Can Make Them Pay” 


As Israeli forces massed on the Lebanese border, TIME Corre- 
spondent Dean Brelis drove south from Beirut to talk to a 
P._L.O. leader. His report: 


nce past Sidon on the coastal road south to Tyre, twelve 

miles from the Israeli border, there was a sense of hurry. 
The traffic seemed to move faster. We were approaching 
what could become a war zone, and the troops in the orange 
groves were Palestinians. We turned a corner and got a quick 
glimpse of Soviet-made missile launchers. They turned left 
and disappeared as nimbly as a shadow darting in and out. 
But we saw enough to know they were new and mobile, and 
we remembered that when the P.L.O. opened its guns the 
last time, aiming at the Israeli settlements across the border, 
they hit 37 of their targets. 

We left Tyre behind and began seeing Palestinian troops 
again, lunching in the shade. Shortly thereafter, we stopped. 
“This is it,” said the P.L.O. official who was acting as our 
guide. It did not look like much: a simple, hutlike shelter 
such as shepherds use. Guards watched as we bent to pass 
through the door. Stairs led down several levels to a vast un- 
derground complex with thick, reinforced-concrete walls. 

“Welcome,” said Commandant Azmi Zghayar. He was 
about 5 ft. 10 in., carried a cane and walked with a slight 





send 50,000 men and 500 tanks, and we are ready. We don’t 
deceive ourselves that we can match them, but we can make 
them pay a very high price. We are stronger than we've ever 
been.” 

Zghayar said he hoped that the P.L.O. could cause 
enough Israeli casualties to convince the Begin government 
that it must deal with the organization that Israel has 
scorned so far. Warned Zghayar: “We will counterattack 
and this time we will hit more northern settlements. We 
have that ability, both with rockets and artillery. If they 
come back into southern Lebanon, we are going to hold our 
positions and we will fight back. They give us no other 
choice.” 

When talk began of a possible invasion, Zghayar wired 
his wife, who was on a visit to Kuwait, to return home to 
Lebanon immediately with their three sons. “We Palestin- 
ians are all one family, and both in times of great joy and 
great danger, we believe in being together, and not separat- 
ed. I have taken all three of my sons to a high point not far 
from here, where you can look out and see Palestine. I hold 
them in my arms, and tell them, ‘My son, breathe deeply of 
that air. It is the air of your homeland, and never forget what 
it means to have seen it this way, and breathed of it, from a 
distance. One day we will walk back and life will again be 
peaceful.’ ” 

But from the look of the battle positions in southern 
piisenes that day is nowhere in sight. Danger and death 

_chauvecor—syewa yemain close for the Pal- 





limp, the result of a wound : 
suffered during a raid on & 
Israel. He wore a khaki 
wool sweater and green fa- 
tigues, and a pistol was 
tucked into his hip pocket. 

“The Israeli invasion is 
what you want to talk 
about,” he said. Then a 
shrug, suggesting that to 
him an Israeli invasion 
was just another event, like 
the sun rising. “We would 
rather talk peace. But they 
say we of the P.L.O. are 
terrorists, so we must fight. 








estinians and the Israelis. 
Riding back to Beirut, we 
could not forget Zghayar’s 
promise that he would be 
shelling Israel’s northern 
settlements should an in- 
| vasion begin—and that 
this time he had the ca- 
pability of hitting at least 
200 Jewish communities. 
Then it will no longer be 
possible for the two peo- 
ples to meet in peace. 
That is the most frighten- 
ing aspect these days in 





This time perhaps they will 


Palestinian soldier with machine gun rides in Jeep in southern Lebanon 


the south of Lebanon. 
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Pan Am 


Pioneered Low Fares. 


In 1952, Pan Am introduced Rainbow“ 
Flights to Europe, the first economy fares. And 
a couple from Akron, Ohio, lived out a dream 
in Paris, France. Air transportation was brought 
within the reach of the average man. 


Cabin Class. Pan Am Experience 
At Ordinary Airline Prices. 


Except for the fares, Cabin Class is not like coach on any 
other airline. On every Pan Am flight there are more than even at this distance I thrill to the wonder of it all.” 
fifty years of experience. Ask a pilot from any airline. He President Franklin D. Roosevelt, from Washington, D.C., 
will tell you the rules were written, the standards set, by on the inaugural flight of the China Clipper, 1935 
Pan Am. 









Clipper’ Class. 


Room To Think, Room To Work. 


The business executive. 
You spend a fortune on 
his training, his salary, 
then make him waste a 
day in an airplane flying 


| coach. So we invented 
Clipper” Class, the civi- 
lized alternative for the 
business traveler, where 
for a little extra money he 
gets a lot of extra room. 
The seats are wider, more 
comfortable, and drinks 
and headsets are 
complimentary. 


Experience 

Pan Am First Class. 
No Other Airline 
Gives You 

More Space, 

More Privacy, 
More Comfort. 


Fresh cold seafood. Cham- 
pagne. The heavenly texture 
of Paté de Campagne. 

And this is before dinner. 
We not only invented an 
elegant service, we invented 

an elegant seat on 747’s and 
L-1011’s. There is more space 
in and around our seat dian 
anyone has found practical 
use for, with one delicious, 
impractical consequence. Room enough to feel 
privacy, the greatest luxury of all. 

’an Am flies to more countries than any 
other airline. Walk into any Pan Am office 








Beat the Experience. 


Your Experience 
Depends On 
Their Experience. 


Your experience of a flight will 
depend on the skill of the people 
serving you. Our people have to 
be good. They’re vires up to 55 
years of Pan Am heritage. 





and you will find someone to help you feel at home. 
For reservations and information call Pan Am, 
your Travel Agent or Corporate Travel 
Department. 


Pan Am. You Cant Beat the Experience. 
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the best possible interpretation on that 
carefully hedged assurance. Said one US. 
Official: “We take Prime Minister Begin 
at his word.” In Lebanon, P.L.O. Chair- 
man Arafat, meeting with his organiza- 
tion’s high command around a conference 
table in a subbasement deep beneath a 
Beirut apartment building, argued that it 
is to the P.L.O.’s advantage to let the Is- 
raelis strike first, both because he believes 
they would sustain heavy casualties and 
because they would be branded as the ag- 
gressors. Arafat has told his restless offi- 
cers that if they let the Israelis attack and 
are able to hold out for ten days, the 
P.L.O. would get so much international 
support that it would have embassies in 
London and Paris within a month. Al- 
though some of the officers in his Fatah 
organization believe the P.L.O. should act 
immediately to support the continuing 
unrest in the West Bank and Gaza, Arafat 
seemed determined to hold out against 
those who were pressing for action. 

Arafat was also trying, with little suc- 
cess, to mediate the growing dispute be- 
tween the Lebanese Shi'ite Muslims and 
several Lebanese leftist factions. Last 
week the dispute suddenly erupted into 
battle in the south as well as in Beirut, 
with more than 50 casualties. 





s they prepare for a possible cam- 
paign against the P_L.O., the Israe- 
lis are privately saying that the 
P.L.O., with a bit of Egyptian connivance, 
has been planning an all-out uprising in 
Gaza and the West Bank to take place in 
early May, not long after the Israelis have 
withdrawn from the Sinai. The Israelis 
justify their recent crackdown on the 
West Bank, including their firing of three 
pro-P.L.O. mayors, as part of a pre-emp- 
live strike against the P.L.O. plan. The Is- 
raelis also say that in the past two weeks 
they have intercepted 1,000 hand gre- 
nades that were being smuggled into the 
Gaza Strip from El-Arish, which is under 
Egyptian control. They are thus hinting 
that the Egyptian government is quietly 
cooperating with the P.L.O. by allowing 
Bedouin tribesmen to carry grenades to 
Palestinians in the Gaza Strip. Some 
P.L.O. officers admit that they have re- 
ceived weapons by this route. Says a 
P.L.O. commander: “There are many of- 
ficers in the Egyptian and Jordanian ar- 
mies who will close their eyes because 
they want to help us.” But there is no rea- 
son to believe that the Mubarak govern- 
ment has endorsed the smuggling. 

The dispute over the hand grenades 
was just one of the contentious incidents 
that threatened to delay the departure 
of the Israelis from the last segment of 
the Sinai by the deadline of April 25. 
Sharon and others were recommending 
to the Cabinet that the date be ignored 
altogether. The Israelis charged that the 
Egyptians were violating the withdrawal 
agreement between the two nations by 
positioning military units in the demili- 
tarized zone in the Sinai, by allowing 
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Israel—much 
more than peo- 
ple think,” Ka- 
hane told TIME. 
Many of his 
members are 
young Ameri- 
cans recruited in the U.S. or when 


ken into their homes and beaten up res- 
idents. Kahane openly applauds van- 
dalism against Christian and Muslim 
holy sites in Jerusalem. Kach members 
are believed to have daubed swastikas 
and smeared excrement on the Inter- 
national Christian Embassy, a pro-Is- 
raeli organization, and to have dam- 
aged cars belonging to U.N. personnel. 

Many Israelis are angered by the 
seeming impunity with which Kahane 
and other extremists have been al- 
lowed to operate in volatile situations. 
As Arabs demonstrated in the West 
Bank, for example, Kahane turned up 
in uniform for reserve duty in the city of 
Ramallah. He indiscriminately arrest- 
ed Arabs and journalists. Last week Je- 
rusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek, himself 
a victim of Kach hate mail, demanded 
that the government crack down on 
what he called “violently extremist 
Jews who give the impression that they 
are above the law merely because they 
are Jewish.” 








the P.L.O. to set up an office in El- | 
Arish, the Sinai’s main city, and by di- 
recting hostile propaganda against Isra- 
el. In addition, Israel and Egypt have 
been wrangling over just where the final 
border should be drawn; 15 points were 
still in dispute, including the question of 
whether or not an Israeli hotel and bun- 
galow village on the Gulf of Eilat should 
eventually be in Israeli or Egyptian ter- 
ritory. Meanwhile, a band of Israeli 
zealots, protesting the forced abandon- 
ment of the Sinai settlement of Yamit, 
staged furious demonstrations. Some 
even placed their children in the path of 
Israeli soldiers who were busy removing 
palm trees and telephone lines. 

With so much confusion and so much 
at stake, the U.S. sent Stoessel to Jerusa- 
lem to make sure that the Sinai withdraw- 
al takes place on schedule. Stoessel came 
away convinced that the withdrawal will 
proceed as planned. Says one American 
Official in Israel: “Begin, like the late 
Golda Meir, just cannot accept the fact 
that he is going to withdraw from territory 
he holds. But he knows he has to. He 
wants to achieve the peace on which 
Camp David is based.” 

At midweek Begin asked Sharon to 
make a quick trip to Cairo to discuss a 
number of outstanding points with the 
Egyptians. Sharon arrived in Cairo, as it 
happened, on the very day that the five 
men who had been sentenced to death for 
their part in the assassination of Anwar 
Sadat last October were executed. Shortly 
before dawn, the two soldiers, including 
the leader of the assassins, Army Ist 
Lieut. Khaled Islambuli, had been shot by 
a firing squad, while the three civilians 
had been hanged in Cairo’s central pris- 
on. The executions were carried out in se- 
cret and were not announced until several 
hours later. 

Sharon and Mubarak met for 90 min- 
utes in the President's Oruba Palace office 
in suburban Heliopolis. In a discussion | 
concerning the Israeli charges about 
weapons smuggling, Mubarak assured 
Sharon that Egypt would do nothing to 
jeopardize the peace. He offered to send a 
top officer to Israel to explore ways of 
stopping the infiltration of hand grenades 
into Gaza. He also told Sharon that Egypt 
would adhere to the troop-limitation 
clauses of the peace treaty. 

In an even more emphatic gesture, 
Mubarak then wrote a personal letter to 
Begin, reportedly assuring him that the 
Sinai pullout would remove the last obsta- 
cle to fruitful relations between the two 
countries. In the future, said Mubarak, 
more Egyptians would be pleased to visit 
Israel and become acquainted with “their 
cousins and neighbors.” Begin was said to 
be “satisfied and pleased” by the message. 
In Cairo, Deputy Prime Minister Kamal 
Hassan Ali said at the close of a week of 
frenzied diplomacy: “I think the withdraw- 
al will be on time.” —8y William E. Smith. 
Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and 
Roberto Suro/Beirut 
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WEST GERMANY 


House Divided 
Schmidt faces his foes 


ost political leaders look forward to 

party conventions as festive tributes 
to their achievements, real or imagined. 
Not Helmut Schmidt. This week, as 400 
delegates from West Germany's ruling 
Social Democratic Party (S.P.D.) meet in 
a concrete, saucer-shaped hall built for 
the 1972 Munich Olympics, the West 
German Chancellor faces the sharpest 
criticism and the most divisive party bat- 
ue of his eight-year tenure. So important 
is the confrontation that Schmidt has 
threatened to resign if the S.P.D. does not 
support his policy on nuclear defense. 
Though it appears unlikely that he will 
have to do so, the five-day debate may fur- 
ther undermine Schmidt's authority at 
home and abroad. 

The key issue at stake is Bonn’s sup- 
port for a 1979 NATO decision to de- 
| ploy 572 new US.-built intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles in five Western Eu- 
ropean countries, including West Germa- 
| ny, starting in late 1983. At the insistence 
of Schmidt and other Western European 
leaders, the alliance simultaneously called 
for negotiations between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union, which began in Geneva last 
November, with the goal of reducing the 
number of atomic weapons in Europe. 
The Europeans hoped that, if the US. 
could persuade Moscow to eliminate the 
300 SS-20 missile launchers that could be 
aimed at Western Europe, NATO would 
not need to respond by deploying its own 
new missiles. But the powerful left wing of 
the S.P.D. opposes the Doppelbeschluss, or 
two-track decision, as risking an unneces- 
sary escalation of the arms race. Bolstered 
by the strength of the West German peace 
movement, Schmidt's critics in the party 
have set out to defeat his defense policies 
at the Munich congress, even if it means 
toppling him in the process. 








he party hierarchy tried to head off an 

open fight by proposing to postpone 
the whole issue until a special convention 
in the fall of 1983. The party hoped to 
give the U.S.-Soviet talks enough time to 
make progress. The left-wingers, howev- 
er, would not go along with this maneu- 
ver. At local party meetings, they present- 
ed a battery of motions opposing the 
Doppelbeschluss. The left’s main hope is 
pinned on a proposal for a total freeze on 
all new NATO and Warsaw Pact interme- 
diate-range missiles until the Geneva ne- 
gotiations end. Says Erhard Eppler, a 
leader of the peace movement and one of 
Schmidt’s main critics within the S.P.D.: 
“The two-track decision has one major 
fault. It is meant to pressure the Soviets, 
but not the Americans.” 

Moscow has been quick to take advan- 
tage of Schmidt’s problems. Last month 
President Leonid Brezhnev announced 
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that the Soviet Union had frozen its de- | 
ployment of SS-20s, urging NATO to re- 
verse its 1979 decision. President Reagan 
refused, arguing that a freeze would pre- 
serve the Soviet advantage. 

Nearly half of the 22 regional party or- | 
ganizations have passed resolutions favor- 
ing the moratorium. Still, Schmidt's politi- 
cal advisers are confident that at least | 
60%, and possibly as many as 80%, of the 
delegates will reject the idea. Their reason- 
ing is that voting on the local motions usu- 
ally took place late in the evening, when 
most rank-and-file party members had 
gone home to bed and only the left-wing 
intellectual activists remained behind. But 
at the congress left-wingers are outnum- 
bered by the more conservative workers 
who form the party’s backbone. 

Even if Schmidt has his way at the 
congress, he still faces serious challenges. 
According to a poll published last week, 
the Social Democrats would win only 33% 
of the vote if a national election were held 
now, vs. the 42.9% they won when 
Schmidt was re-elected Chancellor in 
1980 as the head of a coalition. Schmidt 
was worried enough about such poll re- 
sults to write a twelve-page article plead- 
ing for party unity. “For many citizens, 
our political contours have become un- 
clear,” he wrote. “It would be dangerous if 
we drove disillusioned voters in the center 
of the political spectrum into the arms of 
the Christian Democratic opposition.” 

The only good news for Schmidt as he 
packed his bags for Munich was that, in 
spite of his party's troubles, he remains his 
country’s most popular politician. To give 
his government a new image, Schmidt 
was making plans to reshuffle key portfo- 
lios in his Cabinet. But given the mood in 
Munich, it was unlikely that any move 
could detract attention for long from the 
Social Democrats’ deep divisions. a 
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On the defensive: Helmut Schmidt 
A battery of motions opposing NATO policy. 





SOVIET UNION 


In Absentia 


Is Brezhnev ill or on holiday? 





ver since reports circulated late last 

month that Soviet President Leonid 
Brezhnev had been hospitalized following 
a four-day trip to Tashkent, rumors have 
been rife that he was gravely ill and possi- 
bly dying. Soviet officials maintained, 
however, that Brezhnev, 75, who has a 
history of cardiovascular ailments, was 
simply taking his annual April vacation 
and resting at his country home outside of 
Moscow. As of last week Brezhnev had 
made no public appearances for three 
weeks, but there were signs that he was 
carrying on at least some of his official 
duties. 

In an interview with Pravda, the 
Communist Party newspaper, Brezhnev 
rejected President Reagan's proposal, 
made earlier this month, that the two 
leaders meet informally in New York this 
June after the disarmament talks at the 
United Nations General Assembly. In- 
stead, the Soviet President proposed a 
“well-prepared” summit meeting with 
Reagan at a neutral site, such as Switzer- 
land or Finland, some time next fall. | 
White House Spokesman Larry Speakes 
responded that Reagan still hoped to see 
Brezhnev in June. “Right now there is no | 
change of plans,” Speakes said. 

Brezhnev, or aides acting on his be- 
half, performed a full range of ceremonial 
chores last week. Telegrams were sent to 
North Korean Leader Kim II Sung, Indi- 
an Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and 
French President Frangois Mitterrand. 
At the same time, a number of Muscovites 
claimed to have seen Brezhnev’s black ZIL 
limousine, security abreast, speeding to- 
ward the Kremlin. One unidentified Rus- 
sian also reported seeing the Soviet leader 
visiting the Granovsky Street clinic in 
Moscow, where Brezhnev is customarily 
examined by his doctors. 

The most credible line of speculation 
is that Brezhnev was suffering either from 
exhaustion or from a slight stroke when 
he returned from Tashkent, and is now 
recuperating. Nikolai Blokhin, president 
of the Soviet Academy of Medical Sci- 
ences, told colleagues at a conference of 
the International Physicians for the Pre- 
vention of Nuclear War held in Cam- 
bridge, England, that he had spoken to 
Brezhnev only days before and had invit- 
ed him to meet with the organization’s 
leaders later this year. Insisted Blokhin: 
“President Brezhnev is taking his routine 
winter vacation.” 

If Brezhnev turns up this week in 
Moscow for the annual festivities marking 
the birthday of Vladimir I. Lenin, founder 
of the Soviet state—an important occa- 
sion on the Kremlin calendar—the ru- 
mors may be put to rest. But if he is ab- 
sent, speculation about his deteriorating 
health is sure to intensify = 
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As Trudeau looks on, Queen Elizabeth signs away a vestige of empire 
CANADA 


A Symbol of Sovereignty 


After 115 years, Ottawa gets its own constitution 








ith Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 

Trudeau at her side and 30,000 rain- 
soaked Canadians looking on, Queen Eliz- 
abeth II stood on a huge wooden platform 
outside the massive limestone buildings 
atop Ottawa's Parliament Hill. Though 
the Queen had visited Canada ten times 
before, this trip was unlike any other. She 
had left her country as it stood on the-brink 
of war in the South Atlantic. And her pur- 
pose was to preside over a ceremony in 
which Britain relinquished an arcane but 
important vestige of its control over the 
onetime colony. As the Queen signed the 
proclamation of the Constitution Act 
1982, Canada after 115 years finally ob- 
tained its own constitution. 

The ceremony ended decades of polit- 
ical wrangling that had left the country 
drained and weary. It was a victory for 
Trudeau, who since 1971 had sought to 
gain authority over the basic document 
governing Canada’s federal system, the 
British North America (B.N.A.) Act of 
1867. Although Canadians have enjoyed 
self-rule since then, the Act was retained 
by the British Parliament because Cana- 
dians could not agree on a formula for 
amending it. The British have routinely 
passed amendments adopted in Ottawa, 
but the necessity of going to Westminster 
has long rankled Canadians. 

Appended to the document is another 
Trudeau project, a charter of rights, 
which guarantees Canada’s citizens free- | 
dom of speech, religion and assembly. It 
also prohibits discrimination according to 
race or sex, and grants English- and 
French-speaking parents the right to edu- 
cate their children, where numbers war- 
rant, in their own language. 

One of Trudeau's chief goals in seek- 
ing a home-grown constitution was to 
strengthen Canada’s relatively weak cen- 


tral government. That was precisely why 
he faced stubborn opposition from the 
country’s ten provincial premiers, who re- 
tain primary control over natural re- 
sources, education and health. To secure 
the premiers’ agreement, Trudeau was 
forced to compromise on several impor- 
tant points, including an amendment 
formula requiring approval by seven 
provinces comprising 50% of Canada’s 
population. 

Even so, Trudeau was able to bring 
around only nine provincial leaders. René 
Lévesque, the premier of predominantly 
French-speaking Quebec, rejected Tru- 
deau’s compromise because it eliminated 
Quebec’s traditional veto, which it has 
used to guard control over such sensitive 
matters as culture and education. 





évesque is still fighting. In a fiery 

speech last week, he called the Consti- 
tution Act a “most pernicious document” 
that would “systematically isolate’ Que- 
bec. In fact, polls show that only 32% 
of Quebeckers back his stand, while 48% 
feel he should have approved the new 
constitution. Lévesque boycotted the 
ceremony in Ottawa, but French- and 
English-speaking members of Quebec's 
Opposition Liberal Party attended. An an- 
liconstitution demonstration organized by 
his Parti Québecois in Montreal drew 
25,000 marchers. 

The constitution that came home 
from London still leaves Canada’s main 
institutional problem unresolved: how to 
share power between Ottawa and the ten 
provincial governments. Though most 
Canadians feel it is time to move on to 
other questions, including the country’s 
pressing economic problems, the federal- 
provincial issue will inevitably continue to 
complicate Canada’s political life. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 
End Game 
Rivals fight in El Salvador 
nder the glare of television lights, Ma- 
U;:: Roberto d’Aubuisson walked to 
the center aisle of the Blue Chamber in 
San Salvador’s Legislative Palace and em- 
braced his principal rival, Julio Adolfo 
Rey-Prendes. The gesture came at the 
end of the first meeting of the 60 delegates 
elected last month to El Salvador’s new 
constituent assembly. But the display of 
friendship was deceptive. Behind the 
scenes, D’Aubuisson, the head of the 
right-wing Nationalist Republican Alli- 
ance (ARENA), and Rey-Prendes, leader 
of the moderate Christian Democratic 
group, were locked in a struggle for con- 
trol of the provisional government that is 
expected to be named this week to replace 
the civilian-military junta led by Presi- 
dent José Napoleon Duarte. 

Technically, ARENA, which has joined 
forces with the rightist National Concilia- 
tion Party (P.C.N.), commands the major- 
ity required to control the assembly. To- 
gether the two parties won 33 seats on 
March 28. But Duarte’s Christian Demo- 
crats, who were favored by the US., 
emerged with the best results of any single 
party, 24 seats. Hoping to avoid further 
polarization of the war-torn country, U.S. 
Ambassador Deane Hinton has exerted 
strong pressure on the right-wing parties 
to include the Christian Democrats in the 
new leadership. The Reagan Administra- 
tion fears that a right-wing government 
would weaken congressional support for 
US. policy in Central America. 

ARENA and the P.C.N. have reported- 
ly offered to give the Christian Democrats 
two ministries, probably Foreign Affairs 
and Justice, while retaining the top posi- 
tions for themselves. In an attempt to pla- 
cate the US., the rightist groups also 
vowed to maintain some of the reforms 
instituted in the past 24 years. 

In Washington, meanwhile, Nicara- 
guan Ambassador José Francisco Fiallos 
Navarro delivered an official note to As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs Thomas Enders, expressing 
willingness to discuss an eight-point U.S. 
proposal for easing tensions between the 
two countries. The U.S. had offered a 
strong pledge not to interfere in Nicara- 
guan affairs if the Sandinista government 
stopped supporting the leftist guerrillas in 
El! Salvador. The Administration did not 
respond formally right away. 

Any U.S. reluctance to negotiate may 
have been heightened by the re-emer- 
gence in Costa Rica last week, after nine 
months of self-imposed exile, of Edén 
Pastora, the charismatic Comandante 
Cero of the Nicaraguan revolution. Ac- 
cusing the Sandinista leadership of stray- 
ing from the ideals of the revolution, he 
threatened to launch armed operations 
against them if they do not respect their 
promises to establish a pluralist political 
system and to retain a mixed economy. @ 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Crack in the White Monolith 











or the past 34 years, the National Par- 

ty has ruled South Africa by adhering 
toa single, all-important policy: perpetua- 
tion of power by the country’s whites, who 
number only about 5 million, or 18% of 
the population. Now, however, deep fis- 
sures have appeared within the ruling 
party. Sixteen members of Parliament, in- 
cluding two Cabinet members, have bro- 
ken with the government of Prime Minis- 
ter Pieter W. Botha and formed a new, 
far-right political group, the Conservative 
Party. They accused Botha of straying 
from the apartheid precepts set by the rul- 
ing party more than a generation ago. The 
public debate that erupted as a result may 


community since World War II. 

Leading the defectors is Dr. Andries 
Treurnicht, a former clergyman and edi- 
tor who had been Botha’s Minister of 
State Administration and Statistics as 
well as the head of the National Party’s 
right wing. Along with him went Dr. Fer- 
dinand Hartzenberg, who had served as 


cused the dissident group of “insubordina- 
tion” and added that its members would 
not be missed. 

The controversy stems from the gen- 
eral belief that the government is about to 
restore, after 14 years, some form of vot- 
ing rights to the country’s 2.7 million peo- 
ple of mixed race (or coloreds), and to 
grant such rights for the first time to 
835,000 Indians and others of Asian 
descent. 

Under the government’s long-term 
plan for “separate development,” South 
Africa's 20 million blacks are being desig- 
nated citizens of the various new “inde- 





be the fiercest within the country’s white | 


Afrikaners split over a proposal to share power 


pendent homelands,” such as Transkei 
and Bophuthatswana, regardless of where 
they happen to live. The plan, in depriv- 
ing blacks of South African citizenship, 
ensures that whites will be the majority 
group within South Africa. But that still 
leaves the coloreds and the Asians, who 
cannot be disposed of so neatly under the 
legerdemain of apartheid. 

Botha’s ruling party is considering 
the creation of three separate—but not 
equal—parliaments for whites, coloreds 
and Asians. A council of Cabinets, with a 
white majority, would coordinate govern- 
ment policy under the direction of an ex- 
ecutive President, who would be chosen 
by a white-dominated electoral college. In 


| effect, whites would remain in charge, but 


coloreds and Asians would be represented 
to some extent. 

The power-sharing issue has suddenly 
become urgent because Botha would like 
to include colored males in the national 


| service system. But he believes he cannot 


Minister of Education and Training. Ex- | 
uding confidence, the Prime Minister ac- | 





justifiably do so until the colored commu- 
nity is given a voice in its own affairs. 

If the party accepts the proposals, the 
government may submit them next year 
to separate referendums of the white, col- 
ored and Asian communities. Replying to 
Treurnicht, whose group opposes any no- 
tion of power sharing, Botha declared: 
“We are not taking a highway to complete 
integration [but are seeking] the decent, 
Christian course of action in granting the 
coloreds the right of self-determination in 
their own affairs.” His Minister of Police 
Louis le Grange put it more vehemently. 
The country’s whites, he warned, could 
not reject power sharing forever “and 
then bluff yourselves into thinking that 
you are not sitting on a revolution.” 


VISEENYD AYITUIM 








Talk of Change 


An interview with Botha 





By the standards of South Africa's all-white 
National Party, Prime Minister Pieter 
Willem Botha, 66, is a moderate. In his 
18th-floor office in Cape Town, he talked 
with TIME Johannesburg Bureau Chief 
Marsh Clark about the political battle rag- 
ing within Afrikanerdom. When Clark 
joked that the Prime Minister, who de- 
scribes himselfas a conservative, though not 
an “embalmed” one, bore no visible scars 
from his recent skirmishes, Botha replied: 
“T suppose I am like a crayfish—always in 
hot water.” Excerpts from the interview: 


On the right-wing defection from the par- 
ty, led by Dr. Andries Treurnicht. I would 
not say itis really a split. It involves a num- 








ber of people who are perhaps dissatisfied | 


and have broken away. They will find that 
the vast majority of the party’s members 
and supporters will not follow them. Dr. 
Treurnicht is what I would call a word art- 
ist. He uses words to cloud the issue. On 
basic matters, he has no policy. Even be- 
fore I made the statement [on power shar- 
ing with some non-whites], Treurnicht 
was already at loggerheads with the party. 
The statement is an excuse they used. I 


think they have been organizing for quitea 


while to take a stand of their own. 


On power sharing. I stand for the idea ofa 
confederation of independent states, co- 
operating on matters like water conserva- 
tion, tourism, economic development. We 
have come to an agreement on regional 


| development with Transkei, Venda, Bo- 


phuthatswana and Ciskei [the already es- 
tablished black “homelands”]. Now then, 
you have the coloreds and the South Afri- 
can Asians. The President’s Council [an 

»pointive body established to consider 
constitutional change] is at present con- 





Prime Minister Pieter W. Botha 





“Like a crayfish—alwa ys in hot water.” 
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sidering ways and means of enabling 
[these communities] to share in joint deci- 
sions, making that possible without dis- 
turbing or destroying the rights of others. 


On whether coloreds and Asians will be 
allowed to vote. They will have to have a 
say in one form or another. We do not be- 
lieve that a new dispensation can come 
about overnight. It can only come into be- 
ing over a period of time, as a result of an 
evolutionary process. 





On political change in South Africa. 
You cannot have development without 
change, though I am not for change for 
change’s sake. During this parliamentary 
session, we contemplate introducing mea- 
sures to improve the local government 
system for black people outside the na- 
tional states. On the labor front, we have 
made great advances. 


On whether colored South Africans will 
some day be subject to the draft. They 
are coming forward more and more as 
volunteers. As to their say in their local 
affairs and in their future, they must have 
that say. You cannot dictate to people [by 
drafting them] without giving them a 
voice. When you institute national ser- 
vice, they must be able to make them- 
selves heard. 


On current U.S. policy toward South Af- 
rica. Under the [Carter Administration], 
things went wrong because it tried to 
pressure us. We were shouted at. Presi- 
dent Reagan adopted a different attitude. 
He said he was prepared to talk to South 
Africa in a decent way, with mutual re- 
spect, We're a small but very proud na- 
tion, and we believe that this is the 
correct approach. 





On the prospects for a settlement on Na- 
mibia. We do not stand in the way of inde- 
pendence for [Namibia]. As a matter of 
fact, we are in a hurry because that terri- 
tory has been a tremendous financial bur- 
den to us. The question is who is going to 
fill the vacuum when we leave. We are not 
going to allow Communist forces, at the 
point of a gun, to subject the people of Na- 
mibia. But we won't stand in the way of 
independence, and we hope that the 
Western countries will share with us the 
burden of developing it. 


On whether “separate development” 
must remain the keystone of the South 
African system. Separate development is 
applied in Europe between peoples while 
| they unite in the European Community. It 

is carried out in the Americas. It is the or- 

der of the day in the rest of Africa. If we 
| carry it out here, separate development 
means nothing other than that peoples 
have traditions, history and ideals to 
which they must remain true. And they 
must not use those traditions, histories 








SOVIET UNION 
Old Man Dnieper 


Mark Twain, Moscow-style 





T= Sawyer’s carrot-colored hair 
peeked out from under a floppy fish- 
ing hat, and his bare feet dragged in the 
muddy water as he and Huck Finn floated 
lazily down the river on a makeshift wood- 
en raft. Nothing could have been more 
American—only the river was not the 
Mississippi; it was the Dnieper. And the 
actor playing Tom Sawyer was freckle- 
faced Fedya Stukov, 9, from Moscow. 
Despite the cooling of détente and the 
fading of cultural exchanges between the 
two superpowers, the Soviets have created 
a three-hour, three-part television pro- 
duction of Mark Twain’s classic The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer that is astonish- 
ingly faithful to the spirit and detail of the 








Huck Finn is at the helm as he and Tom Sawyer drift down the Dnieper; Huck above, Tom below 





World 


actor to play the wily Tom Sawyer. 

Casting the role of the black slave Jim 
required more ingenuity. Govorukhin 
searched the universities for likely black 
students from Ethiopia, Angola or Mo- 
zambique. He finally selected an Ethiopi- 
an named Behailu Mengesha, who was 
studying at Moscow’s Patrice Lumumba 
People’s Friendship University. Menge- 
sha, who is now back home in Ethiopia, 
resisted pressures from friends, who ad- 
vised him that playing the role of a slave 
would be demeaning. 

Throughout the filming, Govorukhin 
was obsessed with being faithful to the 
text. When Huck wakes Tom for their 
midnight expedition to the graveyard, 
Tom opens his bedroom window by pull- 
ing the lower pane upward. There are no 
such windows in the Soviet Union, so Go- 
vorukhin studied 19th century American 
architecture and had his carpenters build 
an American-style window. Mississippi 
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A faithful adaptation of an American classic with no ideological whitewashing. 


book. Says Director Stanislav Govoru- 
khin, 46, who has treasured Twain’s novel 
since he was Tom Sawyer’s age: “I treated 
it with the same care that I would a work 
by Tolstoy or Chekhov.” 

Govorukhin, who is known for his 
television productions of literary classics, 
discovered that the lush banks of the 
Dnieper were a mirror of the Mississippi 
valley. Casting Tom and Huck, however, 
took months. In the book, Tom and Huck 
are adolescents, but Govorukhin decided 
to use younger boys because, he felt, “we 
live in an era of age acceleration. Today's 
twelve- and 14-year-olds are thinking 
about discos and sports rather than play- 
ing pirates and Indians.” 

After announcing a competition in 
Pionerskaya Pravda, the Soviet equiva- 
lent of the Scout newspaper, Govorukhin 
received up to 400 letters a day. From a 
pool of several thousand, he chose an un- 
known ten-year-old for the part of Gekel- 





steamboats were also in short supply, so 
Govorukhin instructed his carpenters to 
construct a replica, atop a barge, replete 
with lacy white railings, two smoking 
black chimneys and an American flag 
flapping at the stern. 

The film got rave reviews from its 
young Soviet audience. “I liked it a lot be- 
cause it was realistic. It was authentic,” 
said Misha, 15, a Moscow high school stu- 
dent. Foreign students were equally en- 
thusiastic. “I couldn't believe it was made 
in Russia,” said a 14-year-old American 
boy at the Anglo-American School in 
Moscow. 

The film about Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn is remarkably devoid of any 
anti-American sentiment. Ironically, its 
illusion of reality is broken only once, 
when the director chides a Soviet, not an 
American, weakness. Confronting the 
corpse of Dr. Robinson in the graveyard, 
the tramp is unable to remember having 











and ideals to belittle or destroy the rights | berry (the Russian pronunciation of | killed him and mumbles, “It must have 

of others. @ | Huckleberry) and a professional child | been the vodka.” a 
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A Rising Tide of Bankruptcies 





New worries about the huge debts that corporations have been building up 


nouncement was a shock anyway. AM 

International, the 58-year-old maker 
of office machinery, last week filed for 
bankruptcy. The company, once known 
as Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., bor- 
rowed heavily over the past several years 
in a hasty attempt to modernize and ex- 
pand its line of office equipment. The 
project proved too costly, and AM Inter- 
national ran up debt that last week 
totaled $465 million. After 
losses of $245 million in 1981 
and more red ink expected 
this year, the company real- 
ized that it was not making 
enough money even to pay 
off its loans, and Chairman 
Joe B. Freeman Jr. decided 
to call it quits. 

No more than 24 hours 
later, Saxon Industries, an- 
other major office-equipment 
manufacturer (1981 sales: 
$715 million), said that it was 
going into bankruptcy. The 
company had also run out of 
money because of the high 
cost of financing its debt. 

The failures of two of 
America’s 500 largest indus- 
trial firms did not shake the 
financial markets or Wall 
Street. Moneymen have been 
expecting some corporate 
bankruptcies. Only two 
weeks ago, Commerce Secre- 
tary Malcolm Baldrige said 
that he would not be sur- 
prised to see one or two ma- 
jor companies suddenly fail. 


[ came as no surprise, but the an- 


figures) 











same period last year and almost as many 
as in all of 1978. 

Like a consumer who uses his credit 
card too often, many U.S. corporations 
now find themselves over their heads in 
debt. As sales continue to slacken and in- 
terest rates remain high, some of the larg- 
est and most successful American corpo- 
rations are experiencing problems. Last 
week RCA Corp. was negotiating to sell 
its Hertz auto-rental subsidiary for about 


THE SKY-HIGH COST OF INTEREST 


Net amount paid on debt by 
nonfinancial corporations 

in billions of dollars, at annual rates 
(quarterly 





Moreover, last week’s casual- 
ties are not likely to be the 
last during the current reces- 
sion. A number of equally 
large firms in industries such 
as airlines, metals, retailing, auto supply, 
farm equipment and housing remain on 
the critical list. 

The top lending officer of a big New 
York bank believes that at least 100 com- 
panies among the 1,000 largest American 
firms have “potentially serious prob- 
lems.” Adds Gilbert de Botton, president 
of Rothschild Inc. in New York: “Every- 
body on Wall Street expects at least one 
major bankruptcy before the end of the 
recession.” 

This year already looks as if it could 
be the worst period for business failures 
since 1932. As of April 8, 6.205 compa- 
nies had folded, 55% more than i in the 
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$700 million to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. so that it could reduce its nearly 
$3 billion debt. Boeing saw its bond rating 
reduced by Standard & Poor's from AA— 
to A because it will have to borrow heavi- 
ly in order to finance the construction of 
new 767 and 757 airliners. Phelps Dodge, 
which announced earlier this month that 
it is temporarily closing all of its copper 
mines, laid off about 3,800 of its workers 
and reduced salaries by as much as 8%. A 
somber Henry Kaufman, the Salomon 
Bros. economist, informed Congress last 
month that American business “has been 
devastated by the debt explosion. Our 


economy and financial markets are more 





| While the market for long-term bonds 


fragile than at any time since the end of 
World War II.” 

The one development that could 
quickly alleviate the situation would be 
an end to the recession, but the economy 
so far indicates no signs of recovering. | 
New figures show that in March, indus- 
trial production fell .8% and retail sales 
slumped .5%. Said Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan: “We are in a very deep 
recession at this point, and the economy 
is dead in the water.” 

Taking on debt looked 
like a good strategy only 
a few years ago. When in- 
flation was running unre- 
strained in the late 1970s, 
companies borrowed heavily. 
They expected that they 
would be able to finance the 
cost of new equipment, plant 
expansion or acquisitions, 
and pay off the loans later 
with cheaper dollars. From 
1975 to 1981, the amount of 
corporate debt doubled, to 
$1.2 trillion. Now, however, 
companies are strapped for 
cash to finance slow-moving 
inventories, pay dividends 
and keep abreast of ever ris- 
ing interest bills. 
af Even worse, many firms 

have been gambling that in- 
terest rates will soon decline 
by shifting their borrowing to 
short-term loans. Instead of 
paying 14% or 15% interest 
to borrow money for 30 years 
through a bond issue, they 
have been spending the same 
amount to get funds for only 
90 days, and then renewing 
those loans every three 
months. Corporations have 
adopted such strategies be- 
cause they do not want to lock themselves 
into paying the current interest rates for 
the next 30 years. 

They raise this money in the commer- 
cial paper market, where corporate IOUs 
are generally sold in denominations of 
$1 million and more to major investors like 
insurance companies and pension funds. 





shrank 20% in the past year, the amount of 
commercial paper outstanding increased 
32.7%, to $164 billion. That is five times 
what it was ten years ago. Laments Don- 
ald Woolley, chief economist of Bankers 
Trust: “The ratio of short-term debt to 
long-term debt is much too high.” 
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The staggering cost of borrowing 
money at today’s rates can wreck the 
business plan of even the shrewdest cor- 
poration. In 1980 Wickes Corp., a $2 bil- 
lion San Diego lumber and furniture sell- 
er, bought Gamble-Skogmo, a struggling 
Minneapolis-based retailer, in an attempt 
to ease its dependence on the highly cycli- 
cal housing industry. Wickes executives 
were enthusiastic at the time, even 
though the deal doubled the company’s 
debt load to nearly $2 billion. After both 
the housing and the retailing businesses 
unexpectedly went into a simultaneous 
slump last year, Wickes ran up huge 
losses that could exceed $80 million. 
Chairman E.L. McNeely last month re- 
signed under pressure from the compa- 
| ny’s lenders. A new boss, Sanford Sig- 
oloff, who specializes in reviving ailing 
firms, was brought in to sell off assets and 
pay back some of the loans. 


he biggest and best-known corpo- 

rate invalid in America is Interna- 

tional Harvester Co. The farm- 
implement and heavy-truck manufac- 
turer has never recovered from a bitter 
172-day strike that ended in 1980. 
Last year the company lost $393 million, 
and it expects to be $518 million in the 
red in 1982. Early this month Interna- 
tional Harvester told its creditors that it 
would soon be in technical default on $4.2 
billion in loans because its net worth 
would drop below $1 billion. Although 
| the lenders could push the company into 
bankruptcy at any time, they are not ex- 
pected to take that step. Explains Eli 
Lustgarten, vice president and analyst at 
Paine Webber Mitchell Hutchins Inc.: 
“The banks are in just as deep as Har- 
vester, so they will likely come up with a 
new agreement.” 

Another familiar company now in 
trouble is the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., once the largest supermarket 
chain in the USS. It is shutting the doors 
on outlets at the rate of ten a month, and 
Chairman James Wood, 52, has promised 
another 400 closings, which will bring the 
size of the chain down to 1,200. A&P 
once had 3,600 stores in the U.S. The 
company has suffered nine successive 
quarters of losses. 

Many observers believe that the next 
big corporate failure will be a commercial 
airline. Air carriers traditionally have a 
heavy debt load because of the high cost 
of buying new airplanes. Declining -pas- 
senger loads and fare wars have produced 
big deficits. Western Air Lines, which is 
based in Los Angeles, lost $103 million 
during the past two years. Chairman Neil 
Bergt has been desperately trying to re- 
duce costs by laying off some workers and 
getting others to take a 10% pay cut. Says 
he: “We can’t continue the losses we have 
had.” Other airlines on the endangered 
list are Braniff, Pan American, World 
Airways, Republic and Continental. 
Braniff last month met with its 39 major 
creditors to propose a make-it-or-break-it 
refinancing plan. 

Although moneymen worry about 











| commercial paper market. 


the increasing number of bankruptcies 
among American businesses, they are still 
confident that the fall of one company 
will not also mean the collapse of several 
banks or other firms. Largely because of 
the unexpected Penn Central bankruptcy 
in 1970, the financial status of corpora- 
tions is very closely watched today. In ad- 
dition, a number of companies have 
stand-by bank credit lines that can be 
used if they have to withdraw from the 


If a major corporation does go broke, 
it can expect little or no help from the 
Reagan Administration. Even though 
several troubled industries, including the 
home builders and the savings and loan 











associations, are lobbying hard for Gov- 
ernment aid, the pressures of reducing the 
federal deficit and the Administration’s 
free-enterprise philosophy would surely 
stop any rescue programs like the $1.5 
billion guaranteed loan plan that helped 
save Chrysler in 1979. Commerce Secre- 
tary Baldrige says bluntly: “There will 
not be a bailout. If you financed one in- 
dustry, there'd be no stop to it, and a far 
more serious problem would be created 
for the long run.” Having got itself into 
debt, American business will now have to 
get itself out. The process is likely to be 
long and painful. —8y Alexander L. Taylor ll. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/Chicago and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 








Coming to the Rescue 


D uring the past two weeks, lines of customers waiting to withdraw money from 
the 80 offices of Oakland’s Fidelity Savings & Loan Association snaked 


through branch lobbies and out onto the sidewalk. There was no panic because 
everyone who demanded money got it, but cash was flowing out at near panic lev- 
els. Last Thursday alone, $25 million was withdrawn. 

Finally last week the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation and 
the California department of savings and loan took possession of Fidelity, the 21st 
largest Sand L in the U.S. The Federal Government immediately granted Fidelity 
a $100 million line of credit to meet withdrawals. Although the Federal Govern- 
ment has arranged 34 mergers of failing savings and loan associations and savings 
banks since the beginning of 1981, this was the first time the FSLIC had taken overa 
publicly traded savings and loan in order to save it from bankruptcy. 

Like many other U.S. savings and loans, Fidelity had been in financial trouble 
for some time. Last year it lost $56.9 million. The savings and loan was caught in 





the now familiar crunch between old long-term, low-interest loans and the high 
cost of raising new money. Linda Tsao Yang, the California savings and loan com- 
missioner, called Fidelity “a victim of high interest rates.” Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board Chairman Richard T. Pratt tried to calm nervous depositors at Fideli- 
ty and other S and Ls by assuring them that the takeover was not the beginning ofa 
trend. Said he: “This isn’t the tip of the iceberg.” 

While no depositors will be losing money, Pratt held out no such assurances for 
Fidelity’s stockholders. He said bluntly that the Government does not “protect 
stockholders, who are in the position of _ ar 


providing risk capital.” The controlling 
interest of Fidelity is held by its longtime 
president, A.C. Meyer Jr., his former 
wife, Yvonne Eastman, and Philip H. 
Angell, a San Francisco attorney. 

A flamboyant and aggressive execu- 
tive, Meyer led Fidelity through a period 
of dynamic growth during the 1970s. Af- 
ter he and three other executives were 
fired last week when the FSLIC took 
charge, Meyer angrily threatened to 
challenge the action in court. He accused 
the federal regulators of having “system- 
atically set about to destroy a financial 
institution.” 

Shortly after assuming the manage- 
ment of the savings and loan, federal offi- 
cials held a bidders’ conference at the 
Hilton at the San Francisco airport for. 
institutions interested in acquiring Fidel- 
ity. Representatives of 32 companies, 
two-thirds of them other S and Ls, 
showed up. The FSLIC said it would ac- 
cept offers for Fidelity during the next 30 
days and hopes the troubled institution 
will be taken over by another company 
within three months. 














Pratt and Yang announcing the takeover 
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A Beer Hall Brawl for Third Place 





Heady fights for control of Schlitz and Pabst 


omething is dreadfully wrong in the 

Milwaukee beer-brewing _ business. 
Last year a giant downtown Schlitz sign 
was replaced by one bearing the Bud- 
weiser label of St. Louis’ Anheuser-Busch. 
That is a little like erecting a flashy 
Toyota sign atop the Fisher Building in 
Detroit. After all, Schlitz was “the beer 
that made Milwaukee famous.” 

The famous Milwaukee brewers have 
fallen on hard times. Schlitz no longer 
makes beer there. Takeover battles sim- 
mer among the suds, and mutinous stock- 
holders threaten to dislodge entire boards 
of directors in nasty brawls not far above 
the barroom level. The brewers are in a 


battle for third place in the U.S. beer busi- 
ness, behind leader Anheuser-Busch and 
second-place Miller. Analysts believe that 
third largest is big enough to compete 
with the industry's leaders, but anything 
much smaller than that level cannot mus- 
ter the advertising megabucks to fight off 
relative obscurity and low sales. 

Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., currently the 
third largest brewer, has a shaky grasp on 
that rung. Once the largest selling beer in 
America, Schlitz lost that position in the 
1950s to Budweiser, then lost even more 
ground in the 1970s when it changed toa 
faster brewing process that yielded an in- 
ferior brew. Schlitz later returned to the 
original formula, but it has yet to win 
back all its beer lovers. 

As a result, Schlitz is more vulnerable 
to takeover than a cold six-pack on a hot 
Saturday night. Last year it was ap- 
proached by another famous Milwaukee 
name, Pabst, as well as by the G. Heile- 
man Brewing Co. of La Crosse, Wis., a 
scrappy firm that has built itself into the 


fourth largest company in the industry by 
4 








buying up regional brands. The Pabst bid, 
though, never went anywhere, and the 
Justice Department blocked Heileman’s 
acquisition on antitrust grounds. 
Carefully watching the developments 
around Schlitz was Peter W. Stroh, 54, 
president of the Stroh Brewery Co. of De- 
troit, founded by his great-grandfather, a 
German immigrant, in 1850. Stroh’s is the 
largest family-owned brewery in America 
and the seventh biggest in the industry. 
Michigan and other Midwestern college 
students had chugged Stroh’s for genera- 
tions; Detroit Tiger baseball fans lazed to 
commercials for Stroh’s on hot summer 
afternoons. In the 1970s Easterners began 





smuggling Stroh’s out of its Midwestern 
market, turning it into somewhat of a cult 
beverage. Stroh’s claimed to have a spe- 
cial flavor brought on by “fire brewing” in 
vats over direct flame instead of the 
steam-heated vats used by other brewers. 
Stroh calculated that buying Schlitz 
would be a quick way to become third in 
the industry. It would also be a cheaper 
way to grow than building new facilities. 
The cost of building a new factory was be- 
tween $60 and $80 per bbl. of annual pro- 
ductive capacity, but the Schlitz plant was 
only $25 per bbl. Expansion by acquisi- 
tion was not new to Stroh. The company 
bought the F. & M. Schaefer Corp. of New 
York in 1981, giving it a beachhead in 
Eastern markets. On March 29, Stroh an- 
nounced its intention of buying huge 
chunks of Schlitz stock, seeking two- 
thirds of it, or 19.7 million shares, at $16 
each, for a total offer of $315.8 million. 
Schlitz resisted, believing Stroh’s price 
was too low and a better merger mate 
could be found. Detroit and Milwaukee 
were abuzz with rumors that another 





brewer would put in a higher bid for 
Schlitz, but by late last week the battle 
seemed over. Stroh had raised its offer 
slightly to $17 a share, and it already had 
68% of the stock. The Justice Department 
said it would not oppose a Stroh takeover 
of Schlitz. 

Stroh’s victory will dampen Pabst’s 
dream of becoming No. 3. Now fifth larg- 
est, Pabst is fighting off a takeover 
bid from Minneapolis Financier Irwin 
Jacobs, who has pledged to turn around 
the company’s sagging fortunes. Pabst 
President William F. Smith, 46, and Ja- 
cobs, the largest single shareholder, have 
developed draft-chilled relations. Says 
Smith: “I was willing to listen to Mr. Ja- 
cobs’ thoughts, and I found he didn’t have 
any.” Responds Jacobs: “I’m an alley cat. 
I look for trouble.” 

At last week’s annual meeting, Jacobs 
showed up with his proposed slate of new 
directors, including former Minnesota Vi- 
king Fran Tarkenton. The meeting was 
adjourned to next week for voting results 
to be tallied. Jacobs seemed determined to 
take over the last independent among 
Milwaukee’s great breweries, which stood 
at about a dozen at the turn of the century. 
Smith, though, vowed to resist. x 


Friday Follies 


The Fed changes numbers 





very Friday afternoon at precisely 

4:10, the Federal Reserve releases the 
money-supply figures for the previous 
week to an eagerly waiting financial com- 
munity. Short-term interest rates often 
immediately shoot up or sink on the basis 
of that report. 

The Federal Reserve has long com- 
plained that investors pay too much at- 
tention to the Friday-afternoon statistics. 
It argues that the weekly figures gyrate far 
too much to be reliable guides to the 
growth of the money supply. Officials also 
fret that the wide swings in the numbers, 
which can rise or fall by billions of dollars 
in a single week, cause public doubts 
about the Federal Reserve's ability to 
control the growth of money. 

Last week the Fed indicated that it 
wants to change the script of the Friday 
follies. It proposed publishing seasonally 
adjusted figures for a four-week period 
rather than for just one week. Statistics for 
the longer period are not expected to 
show the often wild fluctuations of the 
weekly ones. The board is to make a final 
decision within four weeks. 

The changes may help calm troubled 
money markets, but many experts are 
unimpressed. Says Edward Yardeni, a 
financial economist for E.F. Hutton: 
“There will soon be a cottage industry of 
economists who will figure the weekly 
numbers and give out the data anyway.” 
Despite the Federal Reserve's efforts, the 
new money-supply figures will probably 
be tracked as closely as the old ones. a 
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| names of Barakat and members of her 





| BMW, a Chevrolet and a Jeep Wagoneer. 


| wouldn't have to stay with my present 


| share, although last week it closed at 5%. 


“Catch Me if You Can” 





A stockbroker’s get-rich-quick scheme goes sour 


a | want to be filthy rich,” Des Moines 
Stockbroker Gary Vance Lewellyn, 
33, often told friends, and for a while the 
curly-haired financier from Humboldt, 
Iowa (pop. 4,794), made his dreams come 
true. Lewellyn, who ran a brokerage com- 
pany in Des Moines, wore custom-made 
suits that he bought in batches. He lived 
with his wife and two children in a 
$200,000 home in a suburb of Des Moines. 
The family owned a Mercedes-Benz, a 


Lewellyn also had plenty of money for 
Kathryn Barakat, 35, a former hatcheck 
girl at a local club. He bought her a house 
and helped her buy a 1981 Cadillac and 
provided all the funds she wanted. Said 
she: “He wanted to marry me, and I was 
kind of dragging my feet, and so he decid- 
ed to make me a very rich woman so that 
I could make up my mind and wouldn't 
have to marry him for money, and I 


husband because of the lack of it.” 

On March 31, Lewellyn withdrew 
$500,000 in $100 bills from the Continen- | 
tal Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Chicago, and vanished from sight. He | 
had parked the Jeep at the Des Moines 
municipal airport. On the front seat he 
left two books: the Bible and the autobiog- 
raphy of a reformed check forger entitled 
Catch Me if You Can. 

Lewellyn reportedly tried an old Wall 
Street scam. Starting last April, he bought 
up 58% of the shares in Safeguard Scien- 
tifics, a Pennsylvania automotive and 
machine-parts manufacturer, in order to 
inflate the price. During a 24-month peri- 
od this year, he accounted for more than 
70% of trading in the stock. In that time 
its value jumped from about 9 to 16 a 





he broker is said to have bought many 
shares through accounts opened in the 


family. Barakat, who describes herself as 
Lewellyn’s “pampered princess,” told 
Government investigators that she knew 
nothing of the schemes. Said she: “When 
a guy buys you Cadillacs and two mink 
coats and diamond rings, and gives you an 
unlimited expense account, you kind of 
think that he has a lot of money.” 

Lewellyn paid for his stock by bor- 
rowing from five leading brokerage firms, 
including $3.1 million from Merrill Lynch 
and $16 million from Swiss American Se- 
curities, a unit of Zurich’s Crédit Suisse. 
He also reportedly misappropriated $2.8 
million in Government securities from 
the First National Bank in Humboldt, 
where his father was president. 

A small army of Government agen- 
cies have filed suits against Lewellyn. 
These include the Securities and Ex- 
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Fugitive Financier Gary Lewellyn 





change Commission, which charged him 
with stock manipulation; the FBI, which 
accused him of embezzlement; the Feder- 
al Deposit Insurance Corporation, which 
wants $9 million from Lewellyn and five 
New York brokerages with which he did 
business; the IRS, which says he owes $3.2 
million in taxes; and the Securities Inves- 
tor Protection Corp., which may have to 
reimburse any of Lewellyn’s brokerage 
customers who lost money. 

In addition, his wife Dena, 33, has 
charged her husband with desertion, and 
last week was named the temporary hold- 
er of his property. Merrill Lynch and 
Swiss American Securities also are suing 
the missing Lewellyn. In a final family 
humiliation, Lewellyn’s father resigned 
from his bank, which has now been sold 
to the Hawkeye Bancorporation, a Des 
Moines bank holding company. 

Old friends and associates were 
stunned by the charges and reports that he 
had left behind brokerage debts totaling 
$22 million. Said Delmar Cram, principal 
of Humboldt High School, where Lewel- 
lyn was once student body president: “It’s 
shocking as heck. Morally, you would 
have bet your bottom dollar on him.” 
Cram added that Lewellyn was an “ambi- 
tious boy with sights set on the strato- 
sphere.” The Iowa criminal investigation 
division and federal agents are not looking 
quite that far, but they are checking leads 
in Costa Rica and Hong Kong. e 


Sink the Frey Bentos! 


Aiiits Royal Navy submarine HMS. aces Siomilint Ga 
the South Atlantic, the commander read his orders: Sink the 
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tance, he fired a 


torpedo, 

The opening salvo in the battle for the Falkland The 
a ier ere epcimeegemg a 
332, an electronic publishing company based in in Manchester, England, 1 
the game as part of the information it supplies through Prestel, a ide 

service in countries, the 


mation and entertainment 


including 
Obliterate, a game in which a submarine and a battleshir 


sea, had already been avail- 
able for many months. When 
the Falkland Islands crisis 
began to heat up, Mercury 
332 assigned specific nation- 
alities to the warships “to 
make the game more topical 
and fun.” 

It proved to be a great hit 
with viewers, but Labor Par- 
ty M.P. Bob Cryer protested 
that Obliterate encouraged 
people “to see war as nothing 
more than a game.” Mercury 
332 has decided to remove 
pena from its list of pro- 

even though many 
aedbes seemed ready to 
go down with their colors 
nailed to the screen. 
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Comeback Kids 
Mazda roars ahead 
ew companies have survived setbacks 


F:: stunning as the one that befell Ja- 
pan’s Toyo Kogyo Co. Ltd., the maker of 
Mazda cars and trucks, in the mid-1970s. 
At the time, nearly half of Mazda’s vehi- 
cles used the revolutionary Wankel en- 
gine, in which a rotor instead of pistons 
produces the power. When the world oil 
crisis began in 1973, the gas-guzzling 
Wankels became a sales disaster because 
they delivered a maximum of only about 
15 miles to the gallon. The company 
seemed headed for the corporate scrap 
| heap. Recalls one executive: “Every day 
| felt like doomsday back then.” 
Today, however, Hiroshima-based 
Toyo is flourishing. Its 1981 profits 











reached a record $84.9 million, while 
sales of $4.9 billion made the firm the 
world’s ninth largest automaker and the 
third biggest in Japan, behind Toyota and 
Nissan. About 10% of those sales went to 
the Ford Motor Co., which buys Toyo 
| parts and cars and has owned 24.4% of 
the company since 1979. 
Mazda's front-wheel-drive compact, 
| known in the U.S. as the GLC (for Great 
Little Car), has become the world’s third 
bestselling model after the Toyota Corolla 
and the Volkswagen Rabbit. Mazda’s 
RX-7, the only rotary engine vehicle that 
the company exports, is the second most 
popular foreign sports car in America. 
| Toyo Kogyo’s road back from disaster 
started with an appeal to its workers. 
President Yoshiki Yamasaki asked the 
company union for permission to shift 
nearly 5,000 blue- and white-collar work- 
| ers into sales jobs. Engineers, designers 
and factory hands were soon manning 
Mazda showrooms at 110 locations 
around Japan. Said one union leader of 
the arrangement: “It was a matter of 





Toyo President Yoshiki Yamasaki sitting on the 
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whether Toyo Kogyo would live or die. 
We would be jobless if it died.” The 
unions also allowed attrition to slash 
Toyo’s payroll from 37,000 employees in 
1973 to 28,000 today. The reduction 
boosted assembly-line productivity from 
19.3 vehicles per worker in 1975 to 45.7 
vehicles this year. 

Blue-collar workers are now enjoying 
some of the benefits of Toyo Kogyo’s new 
prosperity. Last week union members got 
a 6.9% pay hike. Says Masao Isoda, a 28- 
year-old foreman: “In the bad old days, I 
could afford only noodle soup for lunch. 
Now I allow myself the luxury of a fat, 
fried prawn with my soup.” 

Just after the 1973 oil embargo, the 
company created a special unit to develop 
new cars. The notable results include the 
RX-7 sports car, which gets about 24 
m.p.g. from its improved Wankel engine, 
and the GLC. That compact is known as 


ye hood of the hot-selling GLC compact 
The road back from disaster started with an appeal for help from the employees. 


the Familia in Japan and the 323 in other 
parts of the world. Ford markets a version 
of its own, called the Laser, in 44 Asian 
countries. While the car looks suspicious- 
ly like a Volkswagen Rabbit, there is one 
important difference: the GLC sells for 
about $5,475, while a Rabbit costs $6,165. 

Despite its recent success, Toyo still 
has problems. The firm is trying to raise at 
least $1 billion to build a new plant and 
develop cars to add to its current line of 
only five models. It is also seeking to boost 
sales in Japan, where it has long been a 
laggard. Toyo now sells more than 70% of 
its vehicles abroad; the Japanese car in- 
dustry average is 54%. 

Such heavy dependence on foreign 
markets can be dangerous, given the pro- 
tectionist mood of many countries. Volun- 
tary export restraints by Japan have 
slowed GLC sales in the U.S. Americans 
bought only 13,388 of the autos in the first 
three months of 1982, in contrast to 
21,209 a year ago. After recovering from 
the Wankel crisis, though, any troubles 
now seem almost minor. = 
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installing safes in most of its stations. 
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Stashing Cash 


Greenbacks burst out all over 





Ithough many people believe that the 

US. is fast becoming a cashless soci- 
ety, it is actually awash in a glut of paper 
money. In 1980 there was some $600 in 
cash in the economy for every person in 
the country, compared with just $162 in 
1960. The number of $100 bills increased 
more than eightfold during that period, 
and the $100 bill has now replaced the 
$20 as the denomination with the highest 
total value in circulation. 

Economists find this cash explosion 
puzzling. Many thought the rise in crime 
during the past two decades had made 
people carry less money. Consumers often 
hold less cash in inflationary times like 
the past few years because they know | 
that the value of their money shrinks as | 
prices rise. Finally, the ballooning use of 
credit cards and the rapid growth of fi- 
nancial innovations like telephone bank- 
ing should be trimming the use of cash. | 
But despite all that, Government presses 
are forced to keep turning out more and 
more currency. 

David Whitehead, an economist at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, in 
an article in the bank's monthly magazine 
concludes that the U.S. may be on its way 
to becoming a nation of cash hoarders. 
The most popular bills to keep are hun- 
dreds. An incredible 90.6% of all $100 
bills in circulation have 
been squirreled away by 
their owners, says White- 
head, compared with just 
7.6% of $1 bills. 

While more Ameri- 
cans may be putting aside 
a $50 or a $100 bill 
as emergency money, the 
underground economy is 
also a big demander of 
cash. Marijuana, prosti- 
tution and other illegal 
goods and services are 
provided on the basis of cash and carry. 
Many self-employed people swell the 
amount of currency in circulation by re- 
questing to be paid in cash rather than by 
check in order to evade income taxes. 

Whitehead says that foreigners also 
fuel the demand for currency by holding 
American greenbacks abroad to protect 
themselves against changes in the value of 
their money. Despite the declining value 
of the dollar in the past decade, American 
currency remains ideal for this purpose 
because it is readily accepted almost any- 
where in the world. 

With the increased use of cash come 
problems. Last week Atlantic Richfield 
Co. stopped accepting credit cards, claim- 
ing that the resulting lower overhead costs 
would permit it to drop the price of gaso- 
line by about 3¢ per gal. ARCO, though, 
is so fearful of gasoline stickups that it is 
a 
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PENNYWHISTLE: 


IN TUNE 


The Pennywhistle Press talks up to 
kids and the kids talk back. A girl, 11, 
asks how to avoid a bully at the bus 
stop. Another, 12, writes about her 
favorite book. A boy, 8, sends a 
picture of his pet fish. And hundreds 
enter a limerick contest. 

For these children and more than 
a million others from coast to coast, 
the Pennywhistle Press weekly 
supplement to their Gannett news- 
papers is a new-found friend, build- 
ing the newspaper-reading habit for 
the leaders of tomorrow. 

Pennywhistle teaches as it enter- 









tains, offering news of national 
events, hobbies, sports, television 
and careers in a style that talks up 
to its downsize readers who range 
from four to 12 years of age. For the 
youngest, there are jokes, riddles, 
hidden pictures and mazes. 

The response from the kids and 
their parents has been tremendous. 
More than 15,000 have written with 
questions, suggestions and com- 
ments. As one 1l-year-old from 
Delaware put it, “I feel grown-up 
and important because I have my 
own section. Never stop, please”’ 

A mother in New York added, “It’s 
a breath of fresh air to see children 
treated with respect’ 

Pennywhistle is also finding its 
way into the classroom as a teach- 
ing tool for children from kindergar- 
ten to the sixth grade, from those 
with learning disabilities to classes 
for the gifted. “I was so taken by 
your Pennywhistle Press that I have 
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made it a regular part of the class’ 
wrote a teacher from New Jersey. 

In school and in the home, 
Pennywhistle instills in children an 
appreciation of the freedom to 
know. At Gannett we believe that 
the freedom of children to read, be 
informed and entertained is as real 
as their parents: And Pennywhistle 
Press brings that freedom to more 
than a million of tomorrow’s adults 
each week. 

For more information about 
Gannett, write: Gannett Co., Inc.; 
Corporate Communications; Lincoln 
Tower; Rochester, N.Y. 14604, or 
call (716) 546-8600. 
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A WORLD OF DIFFERENT VOICES 
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Christmas accident in which a drunken driver killed four family members in Hyde Park, Mass. 


Is the Party Finally Over? 
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n a current series of advertisements, 
| & F. Lee Bailey has been speaking up for 
the quality of his favorite vodka. Last 
week the noted Boston attorney found 
himself speaking instead for the quality of 
his sobriety and doing it in an unfamiliar 
place: the witness stand. On trial for 
drunken driving in San Francisco, Bailey 
faced a vigorous prosecution featuring 
seven police witnesses. Such cases usually 
take three days; Bailey's is in its third 
week. Fumed the defendant: “It’s being 
tried like a murder case. It’s a cause 
célébre."’" The hardball prosecution is one 
example—though an extreme one—of so- 
| ciety’s lost patience with drunken drivers 
| and the increasingly rough treatment they 
| now face from California to Minnesota to 
| Maine. Says a police official in North 
| Attleborough, Mass.: “The party’s over.” 
If so, it would be a remarkable 
achievement, for the toll exacted by 
drunken drivers has been numbingly con- 
sistent over the years. In an average 
week, nearly 500 Americans die in 
alcohol-related auto accidents; 20,000 
more are injured. The light legal penalties 
and the high public tolerance for that 
carnage may now be ending. Last week 





the formation of a 30-member commis- 


efforts and focus public attention on the 
problem. 
The commission will hardly be break- 





ing new ground. Outraged families of vic- | 


| tims, organized in groups like Mothers 
| Against Drunk Drivers (MADD), have 
doggedly lobbied to produce tough new 
statutes in half the states over the past 
year. Under a bill passed by Florida’s leg- 
islature, a first conviction would bring a 


the Reagan Administration announced | 


sion to coordinate anti-drunken driving | 


Crackdown on drunken drivers raises hopes—and doubts 


minimum fine of $250, plus 50 hours of re- 
quired community service and a six- 
| month loss of license. For a second of- 
| fense, the minimum penalties would jump 
to $500 and ten days in jail. To step up the 
| rate of conviction, many states have made 
a blood-alcohol level of .10% in drivers a 
crime in itself, rather than merely evi- 
dence of intoxication that must be but- 
tressed by other proof. (To score .10%, a 
160-lb. man would have to consume 5% 
beers on an empty stomach in 90 min- 
utes.) Even the judiciary, often criticized 
for being too lenient with drunken driv- 
ers, is becoming stern. Judges in Quincy, 
Mass., have agreed to put every first of- 
fender in jail for three days. 
The courtroom is not the only place 





Steering device that tests driver reaction 





: 





Breathalyzer to measure intoxication 





But only one in 2,000 is caught. 
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where drunken driving is under attack. 
American ingenuity has produced some 
novel ideas. Police increasingly videotape 
the slurring and lurching of detained driv- 
ers for use later as evidence. In Los Ange- 
les some second-time offenders have to 
use a specially equipped car. After turning 
on the ignition, the driver must maneuver 
the steering wheel so that a needle moves 
into the “pass” area on a gauge. In Maine, 
Beer Distributor Frank Gaziano of South 
Portland is pushing bar owners to buy 


| breath analyzers. The customer puts 50¢ 


in the slot and blows into the machine 
through a straw; a red light goes on for a 
score of .10% or higher. 

The new legal crackdown is prompt- 
ing a predictable legal response. Fearing 


| the escalated penalties, those arrested are 


more inclined to pay lawyers $600 for a 
simple defense, or even $6,000 for a trial. 
With expert witnesses the defense can at- 


| tack the reliability of alcohol tests. Law- 





yers are also challenging the new laws on 
constitutional grounds. Three local judges 
have already disapproved California's 
new .10% blood-level law. And jurors are 
often sympathetic. Says Minneapolis 
Lawyer Donald Nichols: “They feel, 
‘There but for the grace of God go I.’ ” 


ven so, the new laws seem to be get- 

ting results. California, for example, 
reports fewer accidents and deaths during 
the three months its statutes have been in 
place. But most researchers insist that 
such success will be short-lived; within 
two years, things will be back to normal. 
That is the lesson taught by every similar 
effort dating back to a 1936 Norwegian 
crackdown. In a just published study, H. 
Laurence Ross attributes most initial suc- 
cess to publicity generated by tougher 
laws. Furthermore, a drunken driver has 
only a one-in-2,000 chance of being arrest- 
ed. “People catch on after a while,” says 
Joseph Gusfield, a sociology professor at 
the University of California at San Diego 
and author of a new book on the subject. 
Observes David Reed, in a report for the 
National Research Council: “Those who 
currently drive drunk are not deterred by 
the small risk ofa very severe penalty—ac- 
cidental death.” 

There are better remedies, say experts. 
One is not so much tougher laws as tougher 
enforcement: more arrests, swifter sen- 
tencing. Another helpful approach being 
taken by many states is to raise the drink- 
ing age. More important still would be 
such safety improvements as reduced 
speed limits and greater use of seat belts. 
Finally, there is a need to change the en- 
trenched social acceptability of the crime. 
Right now, says one California motor ve- 
hicle official, “we still laugh at Charlie 
driving home drunk and just barely miss- 
ing someone, rather than considering it a 
shocking thing.” —By Bennett H. Beach. 
Reported by Joseph Pilcher/Los Angeles, with 


other bureaus 
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Listen to Beethoven 
come to life. 
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Time-Life Records lets you share his 
deepest anguish, his most exultant 
spirit, his rowdiest humor. 


Now, in this superb first album of the Great 


MEN OF Music series, you will listen to a carefully 
selected repertoire of Beethoven's greatest 


works. Performed by outstanding artists of today 


You'll feel all the emotions this strange genius 
unleashed in brilliant and prophetic musi 
Listen to the noble, grand Beethoven of 
Piano Concerto No.5. As performed by Van Cliburn 
Feel the quiet, radiantly happy Beethoven as 
Jascha Heifetz performs Violin Concerto in D Major 
And more. Fidelio, Symphony No.5 in C Minor 
Op. 67, Egmont, The Creatures of Prometheus, 
String Quartet No. 9 in C Major, Missa Solemnis 
in D Major. Ten major works in all. Each one an 
experience that's beautiful and filled with 
emotion 
An experience that will be yours 
NY scem elt Melce lc marl Milsim@ (ell erccae)re| 
stereo album in the GREAT MEN OF MUSIC 
series. Hear the clear, lustrous, brilliant 
sound of each performance, preserved by the 
impeccable quality of the recording 
Beethoven begins the GREAT MEN OF Musi 
series. Then, album by album, you'll listen to the 
greatest works of other renowned classical 
composers. Tchaikovsky, Mozart, Brahms 
Bach, Handel, Chopin, Rachmaninoff 
Mendelssohn and more 
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Each of the albums comes with its own 24 
page book of biographical notes, photographs and 
listener's guide 

Each album's slipcase, with gilt trim and 
FU olestr li Mel Mail cmaeiil elec mesma hae amas) 
hances the value of this quality collection 
of great classical music. A collection 
available only through Time-LiFt 
Rt 8) 
MLitasmiomsicisitselicsmeeliis 
to life. Mail your reply form 
today. Or write 
TiME-LIFE RE 
Time & Life Building 


Chicago, IL 60611 











‘ToTracy Austin, security is 
many happy returns. 


To overa million others, security is 
alife msurance policy from us. 
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Allen shows string-pulling talent 











No, Richard Allen, 46, is not 
acting oul a parting suggestion 
from former Boss Ronald Rea- 
gan, 71. The ex—National Secu- 
rity Adviser, who resigned in 
January after the controversy 
over his handling of gifts from 
a Japanese magazine, was sim- 
ply trying his own hand after 
judging a local kite-flying con- 
test on Sanibel Island, Fla 
“Kites can relax you, can ad- 
just you,” says Allen, who is 
now a political consultant 
and think-tank associate. He 
thought his own kite looked 
like the Pentagon, “but with 
one more angle.” Said he: “It 
represents the Administra- 
tuon’s six-sided strategic de- 
fense modernization program 
You could call it the Caspar 
Weinberger Special.” 


Even by made-for-TV 
movie standards, the plot for 
Paper Dolls looks anemic: two 
young beauties pitted against 
the vagaries of haute couture 
one hustled into the business 
by an aggressive stage mom 
(sound familiar?), the other by 
the head of a modeling agency 


How the film’s co-stars, Alexan- 
dra Paul, 18, and Daryl Hannah, 
20, landed their roles is an 
equally drafty tale, one that 
could have been cooked up by 
the counterman at Schwab's 
drugstore. Alexandra, a gradu- 
ate of preppie Groton, turned 
up at a New York audition for 
Dolls and was whisked off to 
the coast. Daryl was a Holly- 
wood ingenue-in-waiting. Soon 
they may become household 
manes. Both are “discoveries’ 
of Charlie's Angels Producer 
Leonard Goldberg, 48, who is al- 
ready talking about stretching 
Paper Dolls out into a series 
On TV, your plots can never be 
too thin to make you rich 


The adventure’s pa- 
tron, Prince Charles, 33, de- 
scribes it as “refreshingly 
mad.” Indeed, it has been 
a Britain’s Transglobe Ex- 

pedition is the first 
effort to circumnavigate 
the earth going over the poles, 
using only ground and sea 
transportation. Sir Ranulph 
Twisleton-Wykeham-Fiennes, 38 
(call him Ran Fiennes, his 
friends do), along with Compa- 
triot Charles Burton, 40, and 
other team members, set out 
from Greenwich, England, in 
September 1979. On Easter 
Sunday, some 50,000 miles lat- 
er, the adventurers raced the 
spring thaw to their penulti- 
mate destination, the top of the 
world. Though a hazardous 
voyage back to Greenwich 
over quickly melting ice still 








Paul and Hannah, Leonard Goldberg's new angelettes in Paper Dolls 


lies ahead, Fiennes was exu- 
berant. He rammed a slightly 
frozen Union Jack into the ice- 
cap, then scrambled to unpack 
their celebratory feast: a choc- 
olate Easter egg and a mag- 
num of champagne, which at 
that latitude was, of course, 
“nicely chilled.” 


He is the self-proclaimed 
king of jelly bean art, a title no 
one is likely to contest. In past 
political times, the “jelly bean 
impressionism” of Peter Rocha, 
43, might well have received 


Rocha, self-styled king of jelly bean art, with his Reagan confection 
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the critical reception accorded 
oils of bullfighters on black vel- 
vet or children with big watery 
eyes. But with a prime con- 
sumer of jelly beans in the 
White House, Rocha hopes 
that his art will catch the pub- 
lic’s fancy. Rocha attests to us- 
ing Jelly Bellys, the President's 
favorite, because “they are the 
only brand with a full color 
spectrum.” And he has at last 
found an answer to the most 
ancient of jelly bean mysteries 
What to do with the black 
ones? They make great eyes. 

By E. Graydon Carter 
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IF YOURE LOOKING FOR 
WAYS TO INCREASE OFFICE 
PRODUCTIVITY, 
HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 
THE LASER BEAM? 


These concentrated beams of light perform incredibly precise micro-surgery, serve 
as signal lamps for space communications and track tiny shifts in the earth’s crust. 

But it was Xerox scientists who saw the laser as a ray of hope for increasing produc- 
tivity and introduced it into the office. First they developed a laser scanner for Telecopier 
transceivers which brought new speed and clarity to facsimile transmission. 

Xerox lasers are also used in another Xerox innovation: electronic printing. And we 
offer you the widest line of electronic printers available. 

Xerox electronic printers are the most advanced information output systems in the 
business. They take digital information from computers and word processors and print out 
crisp, clear images at speeds of up to 120 pages a minute. They also _ wk 
let you choose from hundreds of different typefaces in a wide vari- 
ety of sizes. 

So you can make mundane facts and figures more memo- 
rable as well as more readable. And you can print texts, training and service 
manuals with new efficiencies. Which can help get information into people’s hands and minds 
more effectively. 

What’s more, the Xerox 9700 Electronic Printing System, above, can actually create, 
store and print forms as they’re needed with all the appropriate information filled in—like tax 

a forms or insurance policies. You might say it’s the world’s smallest forms warehouse. 
OO ee ith it a corporation, or government agency, can eliminate their 
| ~~) “Lg need to pre-print and store hundreds of thousands of forms. And 
no one gets stuck with obsolete forms. 
: The Xerox 5700 Electronic Printing System, at the left, 
works in the office with work stations and prints up to 40 times 
faster than ordinary word processing printers. It also handles electronic mail, remote computer 
printing and direct copying. (After aL it isa Xerox machine.) 

And new Xerox electronic printers and accessory equipment are currently being 
introduced, along with expanded oe cia and communications capabilities. All of which 
will bring the benefits of secwonie rinting to more and more businesses of all sizes. 

So if you'd like to harness the speed of light to increase productivity in your office, 


consider Xerox. 
XEROX 





XERON®, TELECOPIER® , 97 STU) are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 

















The Best Papers Under the Sun 





In Florida, competition breeds quality, not cheap sensation 


merica’s sprawling geography has not 

lent itself to the development of na- 
tional newspapers, except the specialized 
Wall Street Journal. Yet there has been a 
vigorous tradition of dominant statewide 
papers: the Louisville Courier-Journal in 
Kentucky, the Des Moines Register in 
Iowa, the Minneapolis Tribune in Minne- 
sota. In the past that list would have fea- 
tured the Miami Herald, which offered 
home delivery through most of Florida. 
But in the years since 1973, as the Herald 


| became even better and Florida grew sub- 





stantially more populous, circulation of 
the “state” paper rose a modest 4%. 

The Herald has been challenged in 
market after market by lively, news-hus- 
tling papers with just half, or sometimes 
little more than a tenth, of its circulation— 
though it is still thriving editorially and fi- 
nancially. The competition has bred quali- 
ty, not cheap sensation. Paper after paper 
in Florida is graphically vivid, diligent in 
pursuit of local news, quick to dispatch re- 
porters on breaking stories and dedicated 
to muckraking. Says David Burgin, a vet- 
eran of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
Washington Star and three newspaper 
chains, who was named six weeks ago as 
editor of the Orlando Sentinel Star: 
“When you assess the quality at every lev- 
el, including the weeklies, this is the best 
newspaper state in the country. Even the 
bad papers are good.” 

Florida’s excellence has been aided by 
four traits peculiar to the state. First is its 
geography. As Burgin notes, Florida is 
“long and skinny, and nobody is very far 
away from somebody else.” Almost every 
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Patterson: proving that a newspaper 





| zoned editions for city neighborhoods and 


oe \ 





ina sleepy town can match the nation’s best 


publisher faces a rival whose territory 
stretches to within a town or two of his 
own. Second, many of the new arrivals are 
affluent and thus are enticing to advertis- 
ers; many others are elderly and loyal, life- 
long readers of newspapers. Third is the 
tourist trade, which in smaller markets 
can augment circulation by as much as 
30%. Fourth is a tradition of operating pa- 
pers as public institutions, not just money- 
making machines, set by the late owners of 





the two biggest and best Florida dailies, | _ 


John Knight of the 
Herald and Nelson 
Poynter of the St. Pe- 
tersburg Times. 

In the past two 
decades, eight Florida papers have won 
Pulitzer Prizes, more than in any other 
state. When asked to rank the state’s best 
newspapers, Florida journalists usually 
cite, in order: 
> Miami Herald (circ. 400,000). The Her- 
ald’s editorial staff of 450 is almost twice as 
big as any other in the state; it produces 


suburbs, a daily version translated into 
Spanish,anda special Latin American edi- 
tion distributed to 40 cities in 31 countries. 


| The Aiami Herald 





The Herald covers Latin America and the 


Caribbean as well as any paper in the US. | 


Says Executive Editor John McMullan: “If 
you don’t put out a good newspaper in Flor- 
ida, somebody else will.” 

> St. Petersburg Times and Independent 
(combined circ. 257,000). So quirkily liber- 
alin asleepy, conservative town that it has 
been called by readers “the St. Petersburg 
Pravda,” the Times probably does more 
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McMullan: thriving despite a host of upstarts 


with a dull, no-news setting (31% of resi- 
dents are over 65) than any other paper in 
the country. Even so, the lead local news 
page is sometimes given over to routine 
weather stories and reports of accidental 
shootings with BB guns. Owner Poynter 
believed passionately in independent local 
ownership, so he willed a majority of stock 
in the paper to a journalism institute that 
he founded; voting control for life went to 
Editor Eugene C, Patterson, who is also 
entitled to transfer that power to his choice 
of successor. Free to assess and meet edito- 
rial needs, Patterson has a news staff of 250 
and an editorial budget of $9 million. He 
spends it in enterprising ways. For exam- 
ple, the paper has no foreign bureaus, but 
sends its foreign editor for weeks at a 
stretch to trouble spots around the world. 

> Orlando Sentinel Star (circ. 192,000). 
Dull and unaggressive when it was bought 
by the Chicago Tribune Co. in 1965, the | 
Sentinel was transformed starting in 1976 
by Editor Jim Squires, who left last year to 
become editor of the Chicago Tribune. He 
fought to keep outlying circulation territo- 
ry, pushing disgruntled city-room report- 
ers into small-town bureaus, while also de- 
manding tough and thorough coverage of 
government in Orlando. The editorial staff 
is about 235, the budget a surprising $7.9 
million. The Sentinel finds it hard to be 
revelatory on one subject—the image-con- 
scious Walt Disney World and the other 
nearby Disney holdings—in part, says Ex- 
ecutive Editor Steve Vaughn, because get- 
ting such stories is “like trying to break 
into the Kremlin.” Nonetheless, the paper 
has reported Disney hotel and parking-lot 
robberies and a monorail accident 





> Tampa Tribune and Times (combined 
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circ. 201,000). Saddled with outdated let- 
terpress equipment, the Tribune often pro- 
duces muddy pictures in a state full of crisp 
photo-offset newspapers. Reporting by the 
225-member editorial staff is plodding yet 
thorough. When an official of the paper's 
parent company, the Virginia-based Me- 
dia General Inc., remarked that Virginia 
did not experience the kind of scandal that 
the Tribune was reporting in Tampa, 
Managing Editor Paul Hogan retorted: “Is 
it that you do not have it? Or that your 
newspapers just do not dig it up?” 

> Fort Lauderdale News and Sun-Sentinel 
(combined circ. 162,000). A listless opera- 
tion when it was bought by the Chicago 
Tribune Co. in 1963, the Fort Lauderdale 
papers hold their own against the Herald 
on turf less than an hour’s drive north of 
Miami. Reporters have probed dubious in- 
vestment schemes and challenged the 
managerial competence of companies that 
violate pollution laws. Among weakness- 
es: unimaginative feature sections and 
overreliance on wire-service copy. 


he state’s other big-circulation news- 

papers are in Jacksonville: the Florida 
Times Union and Jacksonville Journal 
(combined circ. 199,000), owned by the 
Seaboard Coast Line railroad, now CSX 
Corp. The papers once avoided any men- 
tion of, say, a sports team flying rather 
than taking a train. Cracks one Florida 
editor: “They used to print stories about 
cars running over trains.”” Nowadays the 
paper hires tougher reporters and is mak- 
ing a creditable effort at improvement. 

Nipping at the heels of the big papers 
is a pack of smaller dailies and even a few 
weeklies that compete editorially. Proba- 
bly the most respected is the Fort Myers 
News-Press (circ. 
61,000). “We don’t 
have the resources of 
the Herald or the 
Times,” says News- 
Press Executive Editor Ron Thornburg, 
“but we can make little guerrilla raids.” 
The News-Press and the slightly larger but 
less ambitious Cocoa Today are owned by 
the giant Gannett chain. The Lakeland 
Ledger (circ. 50,000) has probably sur- 
passed the Gainesville Sun (circ. 42,000) 
as editorial leader of the six dailies owned 
by the New York Times Co. Perhaps best 
of the tiny dailies is the Vero Beach Press 
Journal (circ. 15,000). The top weekly is al- 
most surely the Naples Star (circ. 10,000). 

The virtue shared by leading papers of 
all sizes is stern pursuit of wrongdoers, aid- 
ed by Florida’s open-government laws. A 
Miami Herald probe of drug smuggling in 
the Florida Keys last year resulted in the 
resignation of a state attorney. The Fort 
Myers News-Press disclosed that a $1 mil- 
lion road plan benefited only the would-be 
developer ofa housing tract; the road proj- 
ect was canceled, In an unusual joint ven- 
ture, the Herald, St. Petersburg Times and 
Orlando Sentinel Star are spending 
$75,000 to computerize records of every 
contribution of $50 or more to candidates 
for Congress, the governorship, the legisla- 
ture and elective state cabinet posts. 














| BJ. Phillips/St. Petersburg 


The papers are equally good at non- 
governmental digging. Lucy Morgan of 
the St. Petersburg Times was a runner-up 
for a Pulitzer Prize this year for tracing the 
flow of drugs into two rural Florida coun- 
ties. So was Ken Wells of the Miami Her- 
ald for reports on drought and water man- 
agement. Herald Reporter Gene Miller 
won Pulitzers in 1967 and 1976 for exoner- 
ating individuals convicted of murder. 

On big stories, such as the Miami riots 
or the influx of Cuban and Haitian refu- 
gees, papers large and small send squad- 
rons of reporters, publish special sections 
and—equally important—follow the story 
after the furor dies down. The major dai- 
lies send reporters to the national political 
conventions and on presidential cam- 
paigns, and at least two dispatched teams 
to cover the eruption of Mount St. Helens. 

Florida papers have some failings. 
Their buckaroo journalism is better at ex- 
posing a corrupt county commissioner 
than at exploring the consequences of a 
commission’s zoning plans. Only belatedly 
have the papers seen the ecological risks of 
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Thornburg: nipping at the heels of the giants 


Hard digging at home, fast travel to crises. 





overdevelopment, and the failing has been 
greatest in such boom towns as Orlando 
and Fort Myers. Further, the all-out cover- 
age after eruptions like the Miami riots 
does not make up for a lack of reporting 
about tensions as they build. 

Frustrated by lower salaries than 
those at big dailies up north, by a shortage 
of Washington and foreign assignments 
and by the lack of urgent local news in 
much of Florida, able young reporters of- 
ten leave. Indeed, Andrew Barnes, man- 
aging editor of the St. Petersburg Times, 
has acknowledged to his staff that the pa- 
per is “an academy” from which the best 
and the brightest are likely to “graduate.” 
That is a boon to readers in the rest of 
the U.S.: these are emigrants from the 
best journalism academy in the land, and 
papers elsewhere could profit from their 
lessons. —8y William A. Henry Ill. Reported by 
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| at the city’s Hyatt Regency Hotel; the De- 














Westward Ho 


Sharing the Pulitzers 


| jeseaeed Joseph Pulitzer began his ca- 
reer west of the Mississippi, at the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, but for years there 
have been grumblings about an Eastern 
bias in the coveted awards he endowed. In 
1980 the Los Angeles Times made that 
claim at length in a report by its press 
writer David Shaw. Indeed, from 1972 
through 1981, papers west of the Missis- 
sippi won only 17 of 112 Pulitzer Prizes. 
This year was different. Western pa- 
pers won five of the twelve journalism 
awards announced last week, including 
those for local, national and investigative 
reporting, editorial cartooning and criti- 
cism, the last given to Music Critic Martin 
Bernheimer of the Los Angeles Times. 
Only two citations went to papers in the 
Northeast—both to the New York Times, 
for John Darnton’s dispatches from Po- 
land and for Jack Rosenthal’s editorials, 
bringing the paper's alltime total to 50. 
Among winners: Seattle Times Reporter 
Paul Henderson, for proving that a man 
convicted of rape was innocent; the Kan- 
sas City Star and Times, for jointly pin- 
pointing construction flaws that led to the 
collapse of a walkway killing 113 people 








troit News, for investigations indicating 
that the Navy had misreported the causes 
of death of several servicemen; Humorist 
Art Buchwald, for commentary. a 


Friendly Fire 
Friedman shells Newsweek 


he published letter to the editor from 

House Republican Leader Robert Mi- 
chel of Illinois was tough: “If I were the 
editor of Newsweek, I would have rejected 
the ‘rich-poor’ theme [of an April 5 cover 
story on poverty in the U.S.] as simplistic, 
distorted and unacceptable.” Headlined 
REAGAN’S AMERICA: AND THE POOR GET 
POORER, the Newsweek story contended 
that Administration policies were in- | 
creasing both the total numbers and the 
suffering of disadvantaged Americans. 
The article prompted more than 900 let- 
ters, “most of them con,” Newsweek Edi- 
tor Lester Bernstein said last week. “We 
obviously struck a nerve.” 

The most stinging protest came from 
Conservative Economist Milton Fried- 
man in his column for Newsweek. De- 
scribing the story as “misleading,” he ac- 
cused the magazine of “treating hoary 
clichés as received truths” and misinter- 
preting facts. 

Newsweek printed the column without 
demurrer. Said Bernstein: “He [Fried- 
man] felt strongly about it. He has a col- 
umn. He was entitled. But we do not think 
we were wrong: the data demonstrated 
that Reagan policy so far was increasing 
the number of people below the poverty 
line.” tT] 
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QUESTION 








Answers to the 


DOES 
CIGARETTE 
SMOKE 
ENDANGER 
NONSMOKERS? 








| ila al elie 


| most asked questions about cigarettes. 











Here's what two major opponents of smoking said on this subject: 
1. The Surgeon General. Clearly and simply put, he has not 
concluded from his scientific literature reviews that cigarette 
smoke causes disease in nonsmokers. 

2. The American Cancer Society. A report covering 17 years 

and some 200,000 people indicated that “second-hand” smoke 

has insignificant effect on lung-cancer rates in nonsmokers. 

Fact from a report published by the Statistical Director of the 

Society in June, 1981. 

A recent Japanese study made claims about lung cancer rates 
among nonsmokers. This got wide press coverage. But the validity 
of the study was seriously questioned in the medical literature 
by a variety of experts around the world. 

Like you, we seek answers. 

The tobacco industry has committed more funds for inde- 
pendent research on smoking and health than any non-govern- 
mental group. More than the American Cancer Society, the Amer- 
ican Heart Association, and the American Lung 
Association combined. The researchers we fund are ee 
encouraged to publish whatever they find. What- 
ever the outcome. eaners ta 

If you'd like more information, write for our PRQURSge 
booklet, “Answers to the most asked questions about [Ryser 
cigarettes.’ Address: The Tobacco Institute, Suite [ies 
851, 1875 Eye Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 
20006. We offer it in the belief that full and free 
discussion of these important public issues is in the 
public interest. 





WEIGH BOTH SIDES 
BEFORE YOU TAKE SIDES. 


The Tobacco Institute 























Creating the Unexpected 


Kevin Roche walks off with architecture's biggest prize 


ne of Architect Kevin Roche’s most 

delightful buildings does not look like 
a building at all. It is California’s Oakland 
Museum, which is tucked under a lush 
terraced garden. Roche’s United Nations 
Plaza Hotel and office tower in Manhat- 
tan, on the other hand, is an icy glass 
sculpture of almost overbearing assertive- 
ness. His Power Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts at the University of Michigan, 
with its innovative stage, codesigned by 
the late Jo Mielziner, seems as enchanting 
as the Petit Trianon in Versailles. His 23- 
story Knights of Columbus headquarters, 
suspended between four massive columns, 
which guards the freeway 
exit from New Haven, 
Conn., has rightly been 
called paramilitary. 

The shapes and tech- 
niques of Roche’s architec- 
ture are as diverse as the 
purposes his structures serve 
and the surroundings for 
which he designed them 
Consistent only in its consis- 
tent surprises, his work can- 
not be recognized by any 
personal style other than its 
marvelous competence and attention to 


Kevin Roche 


| detail. Roche, 59, seems above the style 


wars raging in the world of architecture. 
That lofty stance may be one reason why 
last week he won that world’s highest hon- 
or: the Pritzker Architecture Prize 

The award, a tax-free $100,000 and a 
small Henry Moore bronze abstract titled 
Ode to Architecture, is donated by the Hy- 
att Foundation; the recipient is annually 
chosen by a distinguished jury for “signifi- 
cant contribution to humanity and the en- 
vironment.” The first winner, in 1979, 
was Philip Johnson, 75, who is both the 


The terraced Oakland Museum, below; the assertive United Nations Plaza Hotel, above; the light 
A EF 


indisputable doyen and the enfant terrible 
of contemporary architecture. Johnson 
was followed by the Mexican minimalist 
Luis Barragan, 80, and, last year, the Brit- 
ish postmodernist James Stirling, 56. 
Roche heads one of the most success- 
ful U.S. architectural firms, Kevin Roche 
John Dinkeloo & Associates (Dinkeloo 














died last summer). Among the firm’s ac- 
claimed buildings are the Ford Founda- 
tion headquarters in New York City, the 
new buildings of Deere & Co. in Moline, 
Ill., and the additions to New York’s Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, including the 
Temple of Dendur Pavilion, the Michael 
C. Rockefeller Primitive Art Wing and 
the Robert Lehman Pavilion. New corpo- 
rate headquarters for Union Carbide 
Corp., General Foods Corp. and Conoco 
Inc. are nearing completion. Early this 
month plans were announced for rede- 
signing New York’s Central Park Zoo 

Roche, lanky, Dublin-born and taci- 
turn, shrugs off all discussion of style, let 
alone postmodernism. A spreading archi- 
tectural fashion, postmodernism seeks to 
reconnect functional glass-box modern 
with historic architecture. Says Roche: “I 
don’t see history as an issue. I never lost 
sight of it. Ata time when most American 
architecture students were taught to dis- 
dain the lessons of the past, I had to draw 
acanthus leaves and the classic columns 
Back in Dublin, we got rigid, old-fash- 
ioned Ecole des Beaux-Arts training.” 

In 1948, after working for various ar- 
chitects in Ireland and England, Roche 
decided to study under Glass-Box Master 
Mies van der Rohe at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology. After a year, Roche began 
bumming around the U.S. His not-so- 
taciturn fellow Irishman, Yale Art Histo- 
rian Vincent Scully, contends that this 
was the time when Roche “was bowled 
over by the bigness and power of Ameri- 
can industrial architecture.” 

The most decisive influence on him at 
the time was Eero Saarinen, son of the 
eminent Finnish-American architect 
Eliel Saarinen. The young Saarinen had 
just opened his independent practice in 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., and Roche and 
Dinkeloo, an architect who was a genius 
at structural engineering, joined the firm 
at about the same time. 

Saarinen’s firm created the Kresge 
Auditorium and the Chapel at M.LT., St 


and airy Deere & Co. West Office Building 

















Louis’ Gateway Arch, the TWA terminal 
at Kennedy Airport and the majestic Dul- 
les International Airport terminal. Each 
building was different and exciting. Each 
was “to explore and expand the horizons 
of our architecture,” said Saarinen. 

In 1961, at the age of 51, Saarinen 
| suddenly died just as his growing firm was 
moving into a Teutonic mansion in Ham- 
den, Conn. Roche and Dinkeloo took 
over the business and kept the Saarinen 
promise. “What Saarinen taught us,” says 
Roche, who became an American citizen 
in 1964, “is not to find a new mold or for- 
mula for producing architecture like so 
many automobiles, but to design each 
building with a fresh enthusiasm for 
meeting its specific requirements.” 

On the four-block site he was given in 
Oakland, Roche saw a much greater need 
for a small park than for a big museum 
building. He designed the complex as a 
walled garden with large, welcoming en- 
trances. The roof of one gallery becomes 
the terrace of another. The colorful gar- 
dens, with their reflecting pool, sculpture 
and pergola, have become a meeting spot. 
They give Oakland a sense of place. 

The requirement of the Ford Founda- 
tion headquarters, as Roche saw it, was to 
overcome the institutional confines of the 
modern office, with its angst-inducing an- 
onymity. Roche’s solution was to group 
the offices around an inner court, which 
Critic Ada Louise Huxtable has called “a 
horticultural spectacular and probably 
one of the most romantic environments 
ever devised by corporate man.” Across 
this court, office workers are aware of one 
another. It inspires a sense of being a 
working family. 

A similar concern for improving 
working conditions rather than the corpo- 
rate image inspired the design for the 
Union Carbide headquarters building in 
Danbury, Conn., now nearing comple- 
tion. Virtually all offices are of the same 
size. Even junior executives can choose 
from 15 basic office styles. 


hile few critics dispute Roche Din- 
keloo’s technical ingenuity and aes- 
thetic daring, some charge the firm with a 
bent for a dehumanizing bigness. Some of 


its glassy towers—the Worcester (Mass.) | 


County National Bank, for instance— 
loom large indeed. But while many big 
new buildings, in the name of progress, 
merely take, Roche’s buildings give— 


pleasant plazas or little parks and im- | 


proved working conditions. Union Car- 
bide’s complex is only four stories high. 
Conoco, near Houston, consists of three- 
story buildings clustered around an artifi- 
cial lake. General Foods, in Rye, N.Y., in 
harmony with surrounding residential 
buildings, is seven stories high. 

Said Roche wryly as he received the 
prestigious Pritzker prize: “There are 
many fine architects around who are 
more deserving of this than I. Who they 
are, I cannot think of at this moment.” 
He will use the money to endow an Eero 
Saarinen Chair of Architecture at Yale 
| University. —By Wolf Von Eckardt 
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Best Faculty Money Can Buy? 





No more lone stars at the University of Texas 


or generations after its founding in 

1881, the University of Texas at Austin 
seemed to have only one long-range game 
plan: its football program. As recently as 
1975, a university committee evaluating 
academic standards concluded that U.T. 
was “not yet a university of the first class.” 
But in recent years this sprawling, state- 


| chartered institution, with 48,000 stu- 


dents, 2,100 faculty and 6,300 courses, has 
been playing a kind of academic catch-up 
game—raiding superstar talent from the 
faculties of such schools as Harvard and 
Princeton. Its weapon: a gusher of endow- 
ment money, fueled by oil wells on 2 mil- 





Nobel Winner Steven Weinberg 
Oil-well equation: scholars for dollars. 





lion acres of West Texas land donated by 


| the state in 1883. Says U.T. Vice President 


William Livingston: “All the money in the 


| world won't create a great university. 


But you can’t create a great university 
without it.” 

U.T. is clearly trying to buy its way toa 
top academic rating. This semester it lured 
Nobel Physicist Steven Weinberg down 
South. He left behind a prestigious, en- 
dowed chair at Harvard in exchange fora 
Texas-size salary (reportedly more than 
$100,000) and a commitment from U.T. 
Officials to hire other top specialists in ele- 
mentary-particle theory. Says Weinberg, 
48: “I’m trying to build up a group of theo- 
retical physicists, and I’m being given the 
resources to do it.” At U.T. he joined Phys- 
icist John Wheeler, 70, the distinguished 
nuclear-fission expert who came to Austin 
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in 1976 after 38 years at Princeton, and 
Marshall Rosenbluth, 55, a leading plas- 
ma physicist. Rosenbluth was lured away 
from Princeton when U.T. pledged a cool 
$5 million for five years to establish an in- 
stitute for fusion studies. 

The endowment at the University of 
Texas, surpassed only by Harvard's, gen- 
erated $128 million in income from oil and 
gas leases this year alone (according tothe | 
state constitution, two-thirds goes annual- 
ly to U.T. and one-third to Texas A & M). 
Says Weinberg: “Everyone seems acutely 
aware of the opportunity this university 
has of making the same move that Berke- 
ley once made—of becoming an absolute- | 
ly peerless university.” In the mid-’70s oil 
revenues were sunk into concrete edifices: 
$32.5 million for a basketball arena, $6.5 
million for swimming, $2.5 million for 
baseball. Last year the university dedicat- 
ed a $40 million fine-arts center, as well as 
a $10 million addition to the law school. A 
$32 million business administration build- 
ing is now under construction, along with a 
$17.9 million university teaching center; 
a $26 million chemical- and petroleum- 
engineering building will soon be up for 
bids. The library, with nearly 5 million | 
volumes (among them, a Gutenberg Bi- 
ble), now stands eighth among U.S. and 
Canadian academic libraries. | 


he master builders of Austin are now 

turning their energies to human re- 
sources. Fund raisers are trying to endow 
100 more chairs in order to recruit more 
first-class scholars. Several graduate pro- 
grams are already formidable. The schools 
of education, business and law rank in the 
top ten, and the doctoral programs in lin- 
guistics, German, Spanish and botany rate 
in the top five. For rank-and-file faculty, 
however, salaries lag behind comparable 
institutions. Furthermore, Austin offers a 
sparse benefits program, no sabbatical 
leaves, and little money for attending pro- 
fessional meetings. As a state institution, 
U.T. must admit more academically weak 
Texan undergraduates than it might like 
to. This fall it hopes to reduce the number 
of students and increase the quality by re- 
quiring in-state applicants to be in the top 
25% of their high school graduating class- 
es or have a minimum combined SAT score 
of 1,100. 

U.T. officials have confidence in their 
game plan. When an M.LT. official 
charged Texas with recruiting its physi- 
cists like football players, Vice President 
Livingston retorted that if M.I.T. officials 
learned the technique they would have a 
better football team. Perhaps U.T. has not 
yet induced a brain drain southward, but it 
has clearly been scoring some points. 
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‘AFresh Falstaff inLos Angeles — 


| Giulini conducts the masterpiece of Verdi's old age 


} t n opera, the most enthusiastic acclaim 

goes to the stars—prima donnas and 
leading men who troop out from behind 
the curtain to bask in the bravos. By the 
time the conductor finally gets his turn, 
many patrons have already rushed up the 
aisles to grab a taxi. Last week in Los An- 
geles, though, the audience reserved its 
loudest cheers for the maestro: Carlo Ma- 
ria Giulini, 67, returning to the operatic 
stage after an absence of 14 years. 

Every decibel was earned. The pro- 
| duction of Verdi's Falstaff by the Los An- 
| geles Philharmonic—cosponsored by 





Lah 


London’s Royal Opera House and the 
Teatro Comunale in Florence—was en- 
tirely under Giulini’s supervision, from 
the selection of the singers to the sets and 
costumes. In Giulini’s hands, the final 
masterpiece of Verdi’s old age emerged 
not as a simple, sometimes cruel romp, 
but a wise, humanistic view of life’s plea- 
sures and follies. Brimming with a youth- 
ful freshness and ardor, the seamless mu- 
sic of Falstaff could have been written 
only by a man well versed in the ways of 
the world. Giulini’s interpretation went 
straight to the heart of this central para- 
| dox: fleet and light when it had to be, yet 
suffused with touching sympathy for 
Shakespeare’s fat, amorous knight. It was 
comic in the Dantean sense. 

Heading a top international cast, Ital- 
ian Baritone Renato Bruson was totally in 
harmony with the conductor. His Sir John 
was not the lecherous, cardboard heavy- 
weight of operatic cliché but a man of 
complex emotions—however inappropri- 
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| ately addressed to two married ladies of 


A 


Katia Ricciarelli as Alice Ford: the incandescence of a spirited diva 


Windsor After a somewhat tentative 
start, Bruson’s sharply focused voice 
proved equal to Verdi’s demands, from 
the boisterous "L onore” monologue at the 
end of the first scene to the sprightly 
C major fugue that closes the work 


s Alice Ford, Soprano Katia Ric- 
ciarelli sang with a lustrous tone that 
matched her resplendent blond beauty 
and sparkling stage presence. Hers is a 
voice that can both beguile with gentle lyr- 
icism and blaze with the incandescence of 


a high-spirited diva. Other noteworthy 
performances came from American Mez- 
zo Brenda Boozer, who made a lively Meg 
Page, and Soprano Barbara Hendricks 
and Tenor Dalmacio Gonzalez, who sang 
touchingly as the young lovers. British Di- 


| rector Ronald Eyre kept the action crisp; 


he was correctly content to execute the 
composer's wishes, rather than impose a 


| fashionably idiosyncratic view of his own. 


As Giulini put it before opening night, “In 
opera the composer does the interpreta- 
tion of the text. Not that there is nothing 


| for the director to do. There is a lot. But 
| who commands? The composer.” 


The idea of producing Falstaff origi- 
nated four years ago, when Giulini became 
music director of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic, succeeding Zubin Mehta. He and 
Ernest Fleischmann, the orchestra’s 
shrewd executive director, agreed that 
Giulini would lead at least one fully staged 
opera under ideal working conditions dur- 
ing his tenure. Since 1968, when he per- 


Music 





Renato Bruson as Falstaff: no longer the cardboard heavyweight 


formed Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro 
at the Met, Giulini has turned down all of- 
fers to conduct opera in the theater. Accus- 
tomed to only new productions at such 
major opera houses as Milan’s La Scala 
and London’s Covent Garden, Giulini ad- 
mits, “I was a little spoiled.” 

Why choose Falstaff for his come- 
back—the ensemble opera par excel- 
lence, a piece for connoisseurs—instead of 
something more glamorous and showy 
like Aida? Explains Giulini, who was an 
orchestral conductor before he ever 
turned to opera: “It needs good singers 
Yes. But it is also marvelous for the or- 
chestra. It is a pleasure for every musician 
to play this opera.” 

Such concern for his orchestra has 
marked Giulini’s stay in Los Angeles 
When his appointment was announced, 






many wondered how the conductor's se- 
rene, spiritual approach to music making 
would play in the gaudy self-promotion 
capital of the world. But Giulini quickly 
established a special rapport with the 
players. “At our first rehearsal,” he re- 
calls, “I told them, ‘I’m not coming here 
as a conductor. I am coming here as a mu- 
sician to work with other musicians, as a 
man to work with other men. We will 
make music together.’ ” And so they do. 
Although the conductor would reject 
the designation, what audiences in Los 
Angeles are witnessing is very much Giu- 
lini’s Falstaff, With its consummate the- 
atrical effectiveness and finely etched de- 
tails, the performance reflects his years of 
experience both in the pit and on the po- 
dium. Like most great conductors, Giulini 
prefers to express his philosophy with a 
stick, not words. “What I have to say,” he 
declares, “I try to say through the music.” 
His views on Verdi have come across most 
eloquently —By Michael Walsh 
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‘Along Came a Walrus 





J ack Nicklaus was not the first to discov- 
er that nobody loves a fat man, but he 
made characteristic use of the informa- 
tion. Nicklaus slimmed himself into a 
model for a line of clothes and a mold for a 
line of golfers: towheads shaped like one- 
irons. The definition of an avid golf fan 
| now is anyone who can tell Johnny Miller 
from John Mahaffey from Ben Crenshaw 
from Bill Rogers from Jerry Pate. 

In his “Fat Jack” period of the early 
| "60s, Nicklaus had the bad form to beat 

Arnold Palmer against everyone’s wishes. 

With a hitch and a slouch and a natural 
| grace, Palmer had lifted the country-club 
game onto his square shoulders, carried it 
to the people and made it a sport. Palmer 
looked like an athlete: a_prizefighter, 
a middleweight. Nicklaus looked like 
a golfer, which was to say, like an un- 
made bed. 

Together they reigned over the sport 
in their different provinces. It was almost 
as if God said to Nicklaus, “You will have 
skills like no other,” then whispered to 
Palmer, “But they will love you more.” In 
time, people came to love Nicklaus well 








| although, at 52, Palmer has not won since 
1973, and Nicklaus, 42, is almost two 
years between victories himself. 

For the past five summers, Tom Wat- 
son has been the best golfer in the world, 
though not as good as Nicklaus used to be, 
and a very attractive fellow too, just not as 
compelling as Palmer. There are yet one 
or two colorful characters around: old Chi 
Chi Rodriguez, still wearing an imaginary 
scabbard on one hip for sheathing his 
trusty putter; and aging clown Lee Tre- 
vino, whose sense of humor is mercurial. 
| But golf’s color at the moment is not es- 

pecially good. Peripatetic South African 
Gary Player is fading. His excursions to 
the US. last year fetched him only 
$22,483. 

Golf’s reaction to its pallor has been 
| aS unnatural as most of the players’ reac- 
tions are to anything. New concepts of 
golf courses: “stadium” golf, “target” golf. 
New shades of golf balls: orange and lime 
ones that resemble kumquats and brussel 
sprouts rolling along the yard. In an un- 
usual attempt to liven things up and make 
himself distinguishable from the other 
blonds, Jerry Pate has actually taken to 
throwing himself into water hazards 

Then along came Craig Stadler, a 
| walrus who might become a king but is 

content being a cabbage. At 28, he is both 
a happy and a happy-go-lucky figure, 
| bountifully blessed in life and golf at the 
| moment, the way everything about him 
eventually tends to abundance. Stadler is 
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enough, but the two continued to rule golf | 
| jointly. To golf’s chagrin, they still do— | 
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Amidst golf's lean towheads, a fat man can look good 








rate, who is making a considerable splash 
The game's color, right now, is not good 


Sport —_ 
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.| appealing, a recurring suggestion was “It 
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as fat as Nicklaus ever was, but makes no 
apologies. “I enjoy being myself,” he says. 
After Stadler won the Masters last 
week, in discussions of why the public was 
reversing itself and finding a fat golfer so 


is because he is so unlike golfers.” But 
Stadler is only unlike the current pros; he 
is exactly like golfers. 

On the golf course, Stadler spits and 





| fulminates, though he hasn't flung a club 

| in a long while. He stands 5 ft, 10 in. and 
s| weighs 216 Ibs., but what really ought to 
| be measured is his hands. They are hands 


from Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. The 
price of having huge hands is having huge 
feet, and his have suffered much in his 
wild swinging tantrums. All of the pros 
talk of limping in, but Stadler has done it 


: n the 1975 British Amateur champion- 
ship, a cockney caddie became some- 
thing of a folk hero for hurling Stadler’s 
clubs back at him and forcing him to take 
a replacement from the gallery. With a 
clarion flourish, the Royal and Ancient 
publicly commended the wronged caddie 
on his principles and paid him for a full 
round. Still, Stadler is no McEnroe. Off 
the course, he is too nice a guy. It is natu- 
ral that the other players call him “Wal- 
rus,” since it is impossible to look at him | 
and think of anything else. When he | 
speaks, his mustache bobs up and down 
as punctuation. He is a man of humor, but 
it is dry. Maybe because his words are 
dry, his thirst for beer is great. 

“I dropped from 230 to 195, dieting,” 
he said, “but just didn’t feel comfortable. I 
didn’t have that gut in my way. So I've 
slowly crept back up.” The occasional 
cruel remarks that tortured Nicklaus, 
Stadler shrugs off. When he was de- 
scribed as “a carnivorous moose stalking 
his dinner,” his reaction was to say, 
“Moose aren't carnivorous.” In his snug 
green Masters jacket, Stadler was asked 
about the changes a major championship 
would bring in his life. He had been the 
eighth leading money winner in both 
1980 and 1981, and now he was No. | 
Beyond money, he was starting to play 
golf for history. “I've kind of thought 
about that a little bit—winning the Mas- 
ters, what it will do. It’s not going to 
change me any.” 

If he wasn’t going to alter his build, 





| would he change his style? “My temper? I | 


| rus said, “and home.” 


prefer to say ‘emotion.’ No. I’ve always 
shown my emotions, and I guess | always 
will.” From the breed of golfers who hate 
to smile or suffer outwardly, here is one 
who will drop his head and his heart, his | 
club and sometimes his caddie. No one 
will ever again be Nicklaus or Palmer, let 
alone equal parts of both, but Stadler at | 
least will not have to belly flop into any 
lakes. At the Masters, a deep thinker 
asked him, “Where are you now, and 
where are you going?” “Here,” the Wal- 
—By Tom Callahan 
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— Cinema 








Flair Ball 


DIVA Directed by Jean-Jacques 
Beineix; Screenplay by Jean-Jacques 
Beineix and Jean Van Hamme 





TT: ways to tell the difference between 
style and flair in moviemaking: style 
reveals; flair displays. Style insinuates; 
flair asserts. Style is witty; flair is clever. 
Style seems simple; flair looks facile. Style 
is a bolt of lightning; flair is a ripple of 
Mylar. Style advances the story; flair re- 
places the story. Style connects images, 
scenes, moods, morals; flair offers a series 
of showy epiphanies. Style is a cloak for 
character; flair is a designer-jeans com- 
mercial. Style finds the right thing; 
flair uses everything. Style is the expres- 
sion of the born moviemaker; flair is the 

















| a roller-skating shoplifter from Viet Nam 


(Thuy An Luu) and a puzzle addict who 
chain-smokes Gitanes and practices Zen 
(Richard Bohringer). 

It hardly matters that Diva's plot com- 
ponents do not parse. The best thrillers 
rarely traffic in linear common sense; no- 
body, including Raymond Chandler, ever 
figured out who killed the chauffeur in The 
Big Sleep. But they did evoke a world so 
cohesively ominous that when life and 
death eyeballed each other at the denoue- 
ment, it mattered which one blinked first. 
No such laws operate in Diva. In an early 
scene, we see a harried woman trudging 
barefoot through a Métro station; she rec- 
ognizes two men—a skinheaded punk and 
a swarthy rake—and smiles enigmatically 
as they pursue her out of our sight; she 
runs into the street and collapses, a knife 
in her back. So far, fine: the sequence has 





| Shy messenger (Frédéric Andrei) meets Vietnamese shoplifter (Thuy An Luu) 





| A dash of fash and some delicate romance make for a promising film debut. 


product of the compulsive movie watcher 

Diva, a first feature by Jean-Jacques 
| Beineix, 35, has flair to spare. No pictur- 
esque French location, from a bombed-out 
concert hall to a Normandy lighthouse, is 
too remote. No surface—water, a car 
hood, sunglasses—is too outré to keep it 
from reflecting a passer-by’s face. No 
character is too quirky to escape shoehorn- 
ing into the film’s delirious narrative. Jules 
(Frédéric Andrei) is a postal messenger in 
love with an opera star (Wilhelmenia Fer- 
nandez)—a diva so protective of her gift 
that she refuses to record even her greatest 
triumphs. Jules will have none of this: he 
must live with his obsession, so he surrepti- 
tiously tapes one of her performances. But 
it is another recording—a prostitute’s 
taped confession implicating several pow- 
erful bad guys—that involves Jules in a 
maelstrom of thriller twists. Two eccentric 
allies help this Candide in Hitchcockland: 
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pace, atmosphere, humor, suspense. But 
the questioning child in every moviegoer 
wants to know more. Why the bare feet? 
Why the smile? Why the Métro? Beineix 


isn’t interested in the Why?—only in the | 


What Next? 

For the better part of two hours, he 
keeps the viewer interested too. In this 
torpid movie season, Diva is to be seen 
and savored for Philippe Rousselot’s elec- 
tric-blue imagery, for Hilton McConni- 
co’s extravagant décors, even for the 
prodigal joy Beineix derives from parad- 
ing his talent. And there are some quietly 
astonishing moments when, with just the 
touch of hand on neck, the film suggests a 
growing, reciprocal affection between 
diva and devotee. It is on these occasions 
that Beineix’s seems a promising movie 
career indeed—when you can see the 
young man of flair beginning to unlock 
the secrets of style. —By Richard Corliss 
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Spaghetti can be eaten most success- 
Sully if you inhale it like a vacuum cleaner. 
—Sophia Loren 


few years ago, the ultrachic res- 
taurants of America were almost ex- 
clusively French. Today, on the smart 
streets of Manhattan, Washington, Chi- 
cago and Beverly Hills, three-star cafés 





Manhattan store window filled with goodies 
Every pearly variety from agnolotti to ziti. 


are filled with the pungent aromas of Na- 
ples and Bologna. Pasta vincit omnia! Not 
only the familiar, plebeian spaghetti, 
macaroni and ravioli, but more than 150 
forms of Mediterranean batter, from ag- 
nolotti to ziti, have landed in fancy 
dress on elegant menus. Indeed, just about 
everywhere, restaurants and cooking 
schools dedicated to those a/ dente squares 
and rounds and ribbons of pearly paste 
are subverting meat-and-taters America. 
Exclaims Master Cook James Beard: “It’s 
a pasta avalanche!” 

Americans last year inhaled 2 bil- 
lion Ibs. of pasta, about 9 Ibs. per per- 
son, propelling the U.S. to second place 
in the world as a pasta consumer; Ital- 
ians down some 60 Ibs. each annually. 





Virtually every city of any size has spe- 


“It’s a Pasta Avalanche!” 


Italy's love food becomes an all-American passion 
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cialty stores selling freshly made pasta, 
as well as hard durum wheat flour for 
knead-it-yourselfers, and imported 
cheeses, sauces, oils, olives and herbs to 
anoint each dish. A sophisticated cater- 
er can offer whole pasta dinners, start- 
ing with pisarei e fasoi (bean soup with 
gnocchi and prosciutto) through bigoli 
allanitra (Venetian wheat pasta with 
poached duck) and baked spaghetti pie 
with cinnamon-flavored cream and eggs 
for dessert. Pasta cookbooks are 
churned out with dizzying regularity. 
Mostly written by Italians, they are gen- 
erally excellent; for instance, Sicilian-de- 
scended Carlo Middione’s new Pasta! 
Cooking It, Loving It (Irena Chalmers 
Cookbooks). Accessories for making 
pasta proliferate: drying machines, ravi- 
oli crimpers, cutting wheels, rolling pins, 
tomato presses, electric cheese graters 
and dies to make dozens of special 
shapes like creste di galli (cockscombs) 
and capelli di preti (small priests’ hats). 

For the home pasta master, the great- 
est thing since tomatoes* has been the 
pasta machine, manual (around $40) or 
electric ($250). American Best Coffee, 
Inc., which added a single pasta machine 
to its line of espresso machines in 1977, 
now sells 24 models, ranging in price from 
$500 to $70,000. Still, many purists prefer 
the ritual of making pasta fresca, fatt'a 
mano (freshly made by hand). At classes 
like the one taught by Arlene Battifarano 
at Manhattan’s New School, flour- 
smeared students happily echo, “Fold, 
push, press, turn! Fold, push, press, turn!” 
as they attack alps of dough. Says Expert 
Marcella Hazan: “The warmth of the 
hand makes for elasticity and body more 
than any kind of machine.” 

The health boom has undoubtedly 
helped to popularize the Italian national 
dish. Some nutritionists consider it a diet 
food. Despite the Italian maxim Quel che 
non ammazza ingrassa (What doesn’t kill 
you fattens you), plain pasta contains no 
more calories than rice or potatoes. It has 
protein, phosphorus, calcium, niacin, thi- 
amine, riboflavin, iron and potassium, but 
is low in sodium and fat. 

It was that ubiquitous gastronome 
Thomas Jefferson who first brought pasta 
to prominence in the US. After visiting 
Naples in the late 18th century, he or- 
dered home four crates of “ymaccarony.” 
Like the European grapevines he brought 
back to Virginia, however, pasta alla 





*Pasta and tomatoes did not meet up until the 18th 
century, but ground wheat was made into pasta as 
early as Etruscan times. Contrary to popular belief, 
Marco Polo did not bring pasta back from China in 
the 13th century, but described the noodles of Ca- 
thay, “which are like ours.” 











Tommaso got nowhere, except to decorate 
Yankee Doodle’s hat. Pasta languished in 
Italian neighborhoods, to be consumed, 
over red-check tablecloths with raw chi- 
anti, by young people out on a cheap date. 
(Those neighborhood restaurants today 
often serve very good food.) What most 
Americans did not appreciate was pasta’s 
infinite variety. One New York City res- 
taurateur, Naples-born Tony May (the 
Rainbow Room), insists, ““There’s no rea- 
son why you should eat the same type of 
pasta with the same sauce more than once 
in your whole lifetime.” 

Nadine Kalachnikoff, who opened a 


chic carry-out and cater- 
Teayem 
PASCA 















ing service called Pasta 
Inc. two years ago in 
Washington's George- 
town section, sells more 
than 1,000 Ibs. of pasta 
weekly, in five different 
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Chicago restaurant and day's menu, inset 
Aromas and sounds of Naples and Bologna. 








widths and in a spectrum of ten flavors 
that include curry, dill, sesame and choco- 
late. The White House occasionally sends 
out for green and white agnolotti and nut- 
meg sauce. At Prego in San Francisco, 
Owner Larry Mindel says, “There’s not 
one pasta on the menu that any of our cus- 
tomers had ever heard of a year ago.” 

In fact, for an aficionado, pasta 
is fine any time. Actor James Coco (Only 
When I Laugh), who has waged a heroic 
battle to shed more than 100 Ibs., 
observes, “When I'm really happy, I have 
to have pasta. When I am really de- 
pressed, I have to have pasta. Even when 
I'm dieting, I have to have pasta.” 
Mangia! Mangia! —By Michael Demarest. 
Reported by Frances Fiorino/New York and 
Michael Moritz/San Francisco 
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Our point... 
can Pat your point... 
precisely. 


Want to be precise and to the point? Look for Ultra Fine and refillable 

Try an Ultra Fine Flair pen. Ultra Fine where Flair pens are sold. 

You see, Ultra Fine has a precision 
point that delivers an incredibly smooth 
line of vivid Flair ink. So everything you 
write will be precise and to the point. 











ULTRA FINE FLAIR: 


FLAIR: A FAMILY OF GREAT WRITERS. 





© The Gillette Company, 1982 
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Youw’re never alone with a Cobra 8.6.5. 





emergency radio in your car 


Stores out of the way, plugs-in when 
there’s trouble. Instantly puts you in 
touch with friendly assistance, 
information. 


Introducing a new kind 
of insurance for you and 
every member of your 
family who drives: Get 
peace of mind knowing 
that none of you will ever 
be alone in case of trou- 
ble. If you have an acci- 
dent, a flat, or run out 

of gas. ..if your engine 
quits or you're lost 
Cobra's ingenious new 
emergency radio is right 
there for the rescue 

It's a compact little pack- 
age you can keep in your 
glove compartment or 
trunk. . .out of the way, out 


Self-contained storage case 
holds radio, plug-in power cord, 
telescoping antenna, S.O.S. flag 





of sight. And take from car to car. Inan emergency, just 
plug it into your cigarette lighter, put the antenna and 
S.O.S. flag on the car roof and you've got instant 2-way 
communications! 

You'll rest easier when S.O.S. is there. Because on the 
road you never know when it's your turn for trouble 


Count on COBRA...The #1 name in CBs...To put 
you in touch 

When trouble strikes you know you can depend on 
your Cobra S.O.S. because it's a full-power 40-channel 
CB radio made by the most famous name in CB. Built-in 
mike and simple talk switch give you easy, one-hand 
operation. 


w . 
bre sae an 
Punches through nor" se 
loud and clear Po Ene 
when you need it 9.wed 
Cobra Communications Product Grour 
DYNASCAN CORPORATION 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago, Illinois 60635 
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In Strange and Gloomy Waters If a White Dot Shines . . .. 1979, by Sandro Chia 


Wild Pets, Tame Pastiche 


A mix of young Italians at the Guggenheim 


his is Italian family month in New 

York museums. First, the Museum of 
Modern Art’s great retrospective of Gior- 
gio de Chirico to fix the paternity, or some 
of it, and now the offspring, or some of 
them, at the Guggenheim Museum. “Ital- 
ian Art Now: An American Perspective” 
is the latest in the Guggenheim’s discur- 
sive series of “sample shows” of the cur- 
rent art of different nations. It covers the 
work of seven artists: three painters (San- 
dro Chia, Enzo Cucchi, Nino Longobar- 
di), two sculptors (Giuseppe Penone and 
Gilberto Zorio) and two conceptual/per- 








Dusting off the old words: Enzo Cucchi’s A Fish on the Back of the Adriatic Sea; Giuseppe Penone’s 12-Meter Tree 








formance artists (Luigi Ontani and Vettor 
Pisani). Most of these men are in their 30s, 
and Pisani, the oldest, is not yet 50. 
Clearly, this affair—put together by 
the museum’s deputy director, Diane 
Waldman—does not pretend to be a full 
survey of Italian art now. Yet she has 
tried to suggest the eclecticism of the Ital- 
ian scene by focusing on its manierismo. 
Most of the artists are obsessed, one way 
or another, with pastiche, allegory, nar- 
cissistic display, irony and side quotation. 
They are also inclined to a somewhat dan- 
dified and bogus kind of religiosity, which 
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OLLECTION OF THE ARTIST 
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Waldman—a writer prone to detect the 
Eleusinian mysteries at the bottom of ev- 
ery rabbit hole—interprets as a recovery 
of myth. All the work is extremely know- 
ing. Its images, from Pisani’s impenetra- 
bly hermetic Rosicrucian allegories to 
Ontani’s pale face photographed as Dante 
Alighieri, in red hood and laurel wreath, 
all hang suspended in double or even tri- 
ple sets of quotation marks. One can have 
quite a lot of pick-the-reference fun in this 
show without getting much in the way of 
aesthetic thrills. 

When an artist essays a big subject, he 
tends to overreach: Longobardi’s images, 
inspired by the catastrophic recent earth- 
quakes in Naples, are too wispy and facile 
to convey more than a veiled pathos, ex- 
cept for one large painting of a skew-eyed 
lion interrupted in his mauling of a wom- 
an by a fountain toppling behind him. Al- 
together too much of the exhibition is 
pulpy with triviality. Ontani, who dresses 
in historical costume or mythological nu- 
dity and has himself photographed (not 
only as Dante, but as Christopher Colum- 
bus, Don Giovanni and even Leda), is a 
natural clown. But as a painter he is fatu- 
ous, and his watercolors, full of Donald 
Ducks and magic mushrooms, would 
have looked dumb on Haight-Ashbury 15 
years ago, let alone in New York today. 

There is, however, a strong sculptor in 
the show: Penone, 35, a strikingly gifted 
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STRIKE IT RICH! AOL MINE | 


OVER 2000 PRIZES IN ALL! 


Olympic exterior stain and paint products 









: First Prize: 
have always been good as gold. And right 2 Ibs. of Gold! 
now, so are your chances of winning, during || 2 Second Prizes: 


Olympic’s GOLDBRUSH Sweepstakes! Stop || 3 thing prsce 


by and stake your claim, today! No purchase Ya Ib. of Gold! 


ick- iCi 100 Fourth Prizes: 
necessary. Just pick-up an official entry form s4in Caio Pani (ies hanes 


from any participating || 2900 Fitth Prizes: | 


















Olympic dealer, or Gold-Quality Paint Brushes! 
writeforentryform == 

and details to: “GOLDBRUSH” Official Entry Form, 
P.O. Box 694, Ridgely, MD 21660. 

Limit one entry per envelope. Void where prohibited. See official rules on in 
store materials. All entres must be received no later than May 31 


Open to US resxtents, 18 years of age or older, except employees 
of Olympic, tts affdiates. subsidianes. 


wholesalers and retailers, advertsing Paints and Stains 


and fulfillment agencies (and imme 
diate families of any of the preceding) 















MAKE MONEY IN COLLEGE 


You can earn extra income distributing Time Inc. Campus subscrip- 
tion cards. 

All you have to do is spend a few hours each week distributing our 
order cards offering TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, MONEY, DISCOVER, FOR- 
TUNE and PEOPLE at special low campus rates. You set your own working 
hours and receive generous commissions on all orders received. 

For details write: 

TIME INC. COLLEGE BUREAU 
Time-Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020 


(Please include your telephone number and college address.) 
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| Mad Painter, 1981-82, seems to parody 


tiating,” these days? —By Robert Hughes 


poet of natural processes. His largest piece 
on view is carved from a huge, continuous 
square-sawed balk of larch, 39% ft. high. 
At first it looks like a dead inverted tree, 
standing on a pedestal, its branches 
lopped to stubs. Then one becomes aware 
that the whole form of the tree has been 
patiently excavated, by carving, from the 
sawed block. Working backward into the 
wood from knots, Penone has raised the 
buried ghost of the tree as it looked when 
it was younger. This may sound a simple 
conceit, but it is not: the finished sculp- 
ture, almost “nature” but not quite, also 
relates in a subtle way to the organic spi- 
ral form of Frank Lloyd Wright’s Gug- 
genheim ramp 

The best-known artists on view, at 
least to American eyes, are Chia and Cuc- 
chi, both of whom are hotly pursued by 
collectors here and abroad. One can see 
why Chia, 36, has a following. It is hard 
either to dislike his work (it is too educat- 
ed and, often, too funny for that) or be 
really moved by it (for the same reasons) 
It is ideal décor for the early ‘80s, revival- 
ism tempered by well-placed clues of iro- 
ny. It is chic, like a Fendi fur with meta- 
physical yearnings. Chia can run up a | 
good-looking, hyperactive surface—all | 
those squiggles out of Cy Twombly and | 
the flecks of color applied in an ornamen- 
tal parody of futurist “divisionism” are 
cute as kittens. And his parodical reach is 
so broad as to disarm hostility 


S3 ut a major painter? Of course not; he 
is a salon wit. Cliché piles on cliché 
Chia’s bulgy operatic figures pose like Mi- 
chelangelos and flourish their tiny dag- 
gers at frantic women. He will take a tour- 
ist postcard view of the Grotta Azzurra in 
Capri, render it big, add a floating Cha- 
gall girl upside down, add a few written | 
phrases in the manner of '20s Mir6, and 
title the whole pasticcio thus: In Strange 
and Gloomy Waters Ifa White Dot Shines 
If a Child Jumps I Will Approach Her 
Flight, 1979. Chia’s visions may not be 
very deep, but nobody could accuse him of 
having a defective swizzle stick 

With Cucchi, 31, the problem is re- 
versed. His paintings—of drowning swim- 
mers and divers (like A Fish on the Back of 
the Adriatic Sea , 1980), heroes tormented 
by doppelgangers and harsh schematic 
landscapes—are elaborately ill-painted in 
order to support the fiction of terminal | 
earnestness. This, of course, is the main 
trick in the repertory of neo-expressionist 
effects, and Cucchi does it over and over 
again. The best of his paintings here, The 


this condition; the rest simply deploy their 
accepted rhetoric of crudity as vitality 
Artists of Cucchi’s persuasion, wild pets 
for the supercultivated, serve many useful 
ends. One is the recycling of old 1950s ad- 
jectives. “Primeval,” “raw,” “overpower- 
ing,” “harsh”—here they are again, ready 
to go, led by “mythic.” What could be 
more ingratiating than what is “uningra- 
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5 years 


Announcing Buyer Protection Plan 5... 
and a 5500 price reduction. 


For 5 years/50,000 miles, 
a virtual “Free Ride” 

over the repairs you 

fear most. 


The best part of American 
Motors’ new Buyer Protection 
Plan 5 starts where Ford and GM 
leave off...after 2 years. 

Buyer Protection Plan 5, on 
every Concord, Spirit and Eagle, 
includes: a full 12-month/ 
12,000-mile warranty. 


AMERICAN MOTORS. 


Only the Tough Americans give you more and charge you less. 





Plus, extended service 
coverage on major components 
for 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
(Owner pays first $25 for each 
repair visit.) 

Plus, a S-year No-Rust-Thru 
Warranty”... made possible by 
the exclusive Ziebart” Factory 
Rust Protection Program. 

Plus, loaner car assistance* 
And trip interruption protection, 
which covers extra food and 
lodging expenses up to $150 if 
you're 100 miles or more from 


home and warranty repairs take 
overnight. 

Plus, a $500 price reduction 
on every Concord, Spirit and 
Eagle. ..but only until June 12. 

At American Motors, wherever 
you go...Buyer Protection Plan 5 
goes with you. ..all the way into 
1987. 


See us for warranty and rust program detaits Alummized exhaust 
regestered 






10 keep your Car Overneg) errenty repairs, you's get 
net car dunng the tirst year ne next 4 yours. you 
out 815 a Gay toward loaner car or Rpenees tor upto S dave 





Spirit, 4-wheel drive Eagle and Concord 














Drive TIME. 


Autorama U.S.A., a special automotive showroom, 
appears only in the May 10 issue of TIME. 


Presented under the auspices of the where it counts—on your personal 
Motor Vehicle Manufacturers Associa- bottom line. 
tion, Autorama U.S.A. details the incredi- Just in time for spring, Autorama 
ble engineering advances built into todays U.S.A. presents an exciting look at some 
new cars and trucks. In addition, this 44- of what is waiting for you in your dealer's 
page special advertising section reveals showroom. Discover why there's never 
how today’s new vehicles can save money _ been a better time to buy a new car. 


TIME. More goes into it. © 1982 Time Inc 
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The Clothbound Collectibles | 





rT. rare-book dealer and his customer 


painters, Musty, refined, the dilettantes 
gaze out from the works of artists from 
Daumier to Norman Rockwell, echoes of 
a time when collectors were more inter- 
ested in pages than profits. The echoes are 
growing fainter by the week. Today, Ye 
Olde Booke Shoppe is likely to be mistak- 
en for Ye Stocke Exchange. Dusty vol- 
umes have become hot commodities. New 
York City Dealer Raymond Wapner 
finds the upswing encouraging: “It’s about 
time we came to terms with the 
economic reality of the times. 
In upward movement and gen- 
eral stability, rare books per- 
form better than the Dow 
Jones index.” Indeed, in two 
decades rare books have ap- 
preciated about 30 times, on 
the average, outperforming 
gold, diamonds and Oriental 
rugs. 
Where the smart money 
flows, celebrities are sure to fol- 
low. Among well-known bib- 
liophiles, Carter Burden Jr., 
New York political hopeful and 
socialite, is reportedly amass- 
ing what experts believe will be 
the definitive collection of con- 
temporary American first edi- 
tions. Author Ray Bradbury fa- 
vors such English novelists as 
Somerset Maugham and Eve- 
lyn Waugh, and Bestseller Ir- 
ving Wallace collects rarer 
chart toppers like a signed edi- 
tion of The Thin Man, for which 
he paid $1,500 last year. 

Their acquisitions in turn 
have stimulated new interest, 
in every sense of the word. A 
first edition of D.H. Law- 
rence’s 1915 The Rainbow 
bought in 1960 for $25 sold 17 years later 
for $200. Raymond Chandler's classic 
whodunit The Big Sleep now brings 
$2,500, up 150% in five years, and John 
Irving’s early novel Setting Free the Bears, 
bought twelve years ago for $5.95, is 
worth $200. 

Dealers have responded to such ap- 
preciation with come-ons as enticing as 
those of any money fund. John Jenkins 
lures the blue-chip set to his $20 million 
inventory in Austin with tax tips: a collec- 
tion of rare books that cost $50,000 to 
build, he points out, can be donated toa li- 
brary and deducted from taxes at the cur- 
rent value. So the collecting is free, and 
the gift may be named for the donor: im- 
mortality at discount prices. Concludes 
Jenkins: “All an investor needs is pa- 











Rare volumes outperform gold, diamonds and stocks 


tience, a good adviser and a collection 


have long been favorite subjects of | worth more than the sum of its parts.” 


Two sample collections suggested by Jen- 
kins: a complete library of imprints by 
Iowa publishers and all of Charles 
Schulz’s Snoopy publications. 

Says British Bookman Sir William 
Rees-Mogg, a former London Times edi- 
tor: “Rare books make rich men wise and 
wise men rich.” So rich that the venerable 
London firm of Francis Edwards now ad- 
vocates a kind of leather-bound mutual 
fund. For a minimum of $1,000—plus a 





2% storage commission—Edwards as- 
sembles a “portfolio” of rare books, often 
unseen by the investor, to be sold later for 
profit. A typical $10,000 Edwards holding 
might include such items as The Journals 
of Captain Cook ($200), Kipling’s Kim 
($80) and Thomas Chippendale’s The 
Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director 
($2,500). Clive Farahar, one of Edwards’ 
aggressive associate directors, encourages 
investors to leave their books at the shop, 
where other buyers may offer higher 
prices for them. Still, he says, “many will 
want to peruse their books before a fire, 
wearing bedroom slippers and sipping a 
glass of whisky.” 

A bracing shot of schnapps might be 
needed for the newest area of collectible 
volumes: modern poetry and _ fiction. 





Here, prices are substantially lower than 
those for 19th century works, making 
them ideal entry points for the new collec- 
tor, but not for jittery investors. Consider 
these risks: Robert Frost brings 25% less 
than he did a decade ago, Hemingway is 
barely holding, and Faulkner is sluggish. 
On the other hand, Wallace Stevens’ rare 
first volume, Harmonium, $2 when pub- 
lished in 1923, can bring $800. The far 
more recent works of John Updike, John 
Cheever and Saul Bellow have done near- 
ly as well. Some sharp collectors bought 
John Gardner’s first novel, The Resurrec- 
tion (1972), for cut-rate prices on book- 
shop remainder tables after the author's 
Grendel gained a national reputation. 
Current worth for a mint copy: $200. 

Says Frank Scioscia, whose Riverrun 
Books in Hastings, N.Y., is an 
East Coast clearinghouse for 
contemporary literature: “The 
very idea of a modern book be- 
ing rare is encouraging.” His 
advice to novices: “Start with a 
first edition of Pynchon’s Grav- 
ity’s Rainbow at $150, and in- 
vest intelligently at the re- 
mainder table. After all, many 
of the novels published in the 
‘60s became important emo- 
tional furniture to a generation 
now competitively collecting 
books. Authors like Kurt Von- 
negut, Walker Percy and Joyce 
Carol Oates now command 
rare-volume respect.” 

The megabucks, however, 
do not rest in standard first 
editions but in bound galleys, 
the paper-wrapped publisher's 
advance copies distributed to | 
reviewers, talk-show hosts and 
other promotional outlets. Gal- 
leys are rarer: usually only 50 
to 200 are printed. A copy of 
V., by the elusive Thomas Pyn- 
chon, brings $350 in a first edi- 
tion, $850 in a bound galley. A 
well-preserved galley of Salin- 
ger’s Catcher in the Rye com- 
mands $5,000. Even pop chill- 
ers like Stephen King’s Carrie are listed at 
$200 in galley form. 

In all categories, competition for 
copies will drive up prices and may drive | 
out investors without cash reserves. But 
the bibliophiles should not lose heart. The 
bulls may be loose in the bookshops, but 
they will pass on to fresher collectibles— 
Sony Walkmans, early videotapes. The 
real enthusiasts will reap the rewards— 
like the Manhattan dowager who a few 
years ago sold her signed first edition of A 
Tale of Two Cities. Told that the money 
would have appreciated more in a savings 
account, she replied, “But I so much pre- 
fer reading Dickens to my passbook.” Of 
course, if she had chosen the right time to 
sell, she would have been able to read 
both with equal delight. —By J.D. Reed 


JEFF GOODBY 
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TRAVELS TO THE ENU 
by Jakov Lind 
St. Martin's Press; 126 pages; $11.95 


( n 1938, when Jakov Lind was an elev- 
en-year-old schoolboy, the Nazis goose- 
stepped into his home city of Vienna, 
sending him fleeing to Holland and a life- 
time of Diaspora. Something more than a 
Jew without a country, Lind became a 
displaced artist as well, without a sure tra- 
dition or even a language. He wrote at 
first in German; now he uses English. He 
lives in London, in New York, in Major- 
ca. He has variously conducted his liter- 
ary experiments in short stories (Soul of 
Wood), novels (Landscape in Concrete), 
autobiography (Counting My Steps) and 
even scores of radio plays. Yet few con- 
temporary writers have been so single- 
minded. During all his wanderings he has 
clung obsessively to the original question 
from that day when Vienna became “one 
big swastika.” How does a witness register 
the madness of his times without going 
mad himself? 

Like Ginter Grass, his old colleague 
in the German writers’ impromptu work- 
shop Group 47, Lind has evolved less an 
answer to lunacy than a technique for ex- 
posing it. In every work he manages to re- 
duce history to a wild nightmare from 
which one wakes up laughing. In his latest 
novel, with a nod to Jonathan Swift, 
grand master of the savage laugh and the 
surreal voyage, Lind sets sail on one of his 
most inspired trips. 

A certain disgruntled writer, Orlando, 
and half a dozen other tourists find them- 
selves shipwrecked on the island of the 
Enu, a very odd little South Pacific is- 
land. The men wear nests in their hair, 
where clever birds roost—‘‘feathered 
super-egos” who do the thinking for the 
hominoids when problems get knotty. On 
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Jakov Lind 





Bring on the next cannibals! 























the head of King IT the 42nd perches the 
imperial vulture. His Majesty, built like a 
sumo wrestler, rides in a mobile throne on 
the back of a 300-year-old sea turtle, 
painted every color of the rainbow, which 
carries him ata 1-m.p.h. crawl. 


On Enu it is an express. There is no | 


place to go, no work to do. Physical labor 
is a status symbol that an Enu pays to per- 
form. An Enu need not raise a sweat even 
for food. The natives and their inadver- 
tent guests eat excrement processed to 
look like conventional food. Ambrosia 
comes from the sewers. Guano is refined 
to an elixir of life. 

Sex is free, abundant and pointless. 
Death has no sting. It is the custom for an 
Enu to go out of sight to die—convenient- 
ly underground. From sheer boredom the 
inhabitants invent their wars, like board 
games. They do not even care if they win. 
Winning can be a problem. “Win a war 
and you have to make the enemy do your 
will,” the Enu Defense Minister com- 
plains. “What will? We have no will. 
We even lack a will to live. We no longer 
need it.” 

Enu entropy is contagious. After a 
while Orlando is confessing his own slav- 
ish wish for a nesting birdbrain to take 
over: “I experience this vacuum just a few 
inches above my head. This empty space 
of unknowing.” 

The one unforgivable sin in any Lind 
world is logic. Are the Enu a race of mu- 
tants—survivors of a nuclear bomb ex- 
periment? Or are they the missing link—a 
throwback to the age of reptiles? Is the is- 
land paradise or purgatory? At different 
times, Lind has it both ways. Consistency, 
as he sees it, is the hobgoblin of those 
without other hobgoblins. 

The only real drama on the Enu is- 
land is leaving it, and even that may not 
count. Orlando decides to return to Lon- 
don because it really does not matter 
whether he leaves or not. His companions 
decide to stay for the same reason. So the 
Lind anti-hero trudges on—a pilgrim 
making no progress, a permanent refugee 
moving from one no man’s land to anoth- 
er. Bring on the next clowns! Bring on the 
next cannibals! 

Lind is nothing if not uneven. Weird- 
ness follows weirdness, vision succeeds vi- 
sion, sometimes worthy of a Hebrew 
prophet, sometimes no more than a gag- 
writer’s whimsy. But Travels to the Enu 
adds up to far more than a tour de force. It 
takes true stamina to be so profoundly 
lost. After all these years on the road, Lind 
is no more bitter and no less funny than 
when he started, an impressive feat given 
the course of history in the meantime. His 
mind may swarm with hoofed and steam- 
ing demons like a phantasmagoric paint- 
ing by Pieter Bruegel, but he can still grin 
at the bared fangs of his own beasts. He 
has not become a beast. 

“A writer,” he says, “is someone 
who hates himself and loves the world.” In 
Jakov Lind’s game, one out of two is 
not bad. —By Melvin Maddocks 
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Hurtin’ Cowboy 





NOBODY'S ANGEL 
by Thomas McGuane 
Random House; 227 pages; $14.50 


he word around the corral is that 

with his new novel, Nobody's Angel, 
Thomas McGuane rode into town, swung 
open the doors of the saloon and single- | 
handed transformed the saddleworn 
clichés of Western fiction. The irony is 
that McGuane’s fifth novel is his first set 
in the West. The Sporting Club, his debut, 
occurs up in Michigan, Hemingway 
country, while his best novel, Ninety-Two 
in the Shade, takes place in Key 
West (again Hemingway turf), where 
McGuane lived and worked. Although 
McGuane, 42, moved to Livingston, 
Mont., in 1968, he has not mined the re- 
gion until now. His Montana has none of 
the romantic magic of Zane Grey's glow- 
ing hills. In Nobody's Angel the sky is 
harsh, the mountains formidable, the riv- 
ers icebound. The town of Deadrock 
(read Livingston) is the focal point of this 
austere landscape. Here station wagons 
are parked where horses once were loose- 
ly tied. 

The title role is taken by Patrick Fitz- 
patrick, no ordinary ranch hand. Sure, he 
breaks broncs and gets violently drunk. 
But he also reads Thucydides, has a phi- 
lologist’s loathing for the bad grammar of 
his colleagues, and shops for mushrooms 
like Paul Bocuse. He values the purity 
and simplicity of Western life but rarely 
enjoys it. Patrick is too busy feeling supe- 
rior to cowboys, real and rhinestone. 
Haunted by what he calls “sadness-for- 
no-reason,” this Hamlet in mule-ear 
boots admires only one thing: horses. 
Clopping into the sunset on a favorite 
mare, he exults privately: “I love this 
scene. It has no booze or women in it.” 
Indeed, it is when those two components 
are added that the troubles begin. 
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Fitzpatrick returns to the family 
ranch after a stint as a NATO tank captain 
patroling the Berlin Wall. Borders are just 
as tense back home. His cantankerous 
grandfather goes on living and seething 
beyond his time; a sister with “insuffi- 
cient resistance to pain of every kind” 
opts for the lesser agony of suicide. The 
lonesome cowboy finds purpose only in 
pursuing Claire, the icy wife of a “vivid 

piercey-bright, oilman feisty” pseudo- 
patron named Tio. The result is 
McGuane’s standard mano a mano strug- 
gle in which the prize is less significant 
than the battle itself. 

In the past the author has strained 
to pack too many ironic asides to the para- 
graph. In Nobody's Angel he allows some 
breathing space between wordplay. Un- 
fortunately, a powerful sense of place and 
character is not sufficient to sustain an en- 
tire novel. The hero’s sentimental nihilism 
and ‘unfulfilled longings undo the hard 
work that has gone before, and the final 
epiphany—the revelation that there is no 
revelation—is too dim to illuminate No- 
body's Angel. McGuane has not so much 
made the Old West new as buried many of 
the romantic myths under a modern ve- 
neer of laconic prose and cowboy Welt- 
schmerz., Fitzpatrick, and apparently 
McGuane, believes that quadrupeds do 
not disappoint like bipeds. The trouble is, 
novels with more affection for the equine 
than the human tend to gallop only for a 
short stretch. And then, all too frequently, 
they pull up lame By Richard Stengel 
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THIS DEVICE MAKES 
ORDINARY TELEPHONES 
OBSOLETE. 





The Freedom Phone® Cordless Telephone Model FF-3500 has more 
features than any ordinary telephone. But one ordinary feature is missing. 

There’s no cord to tie you down. The compact handset measures 
1” x 5%" x 2%" and weighs just 7 ounces. So it’s really easy to take or make 
calls anywhere within its operational range. That’s upstairs, downstairs, in the 
front yard, backyard, at the neighbors, up the street, or down the block. 

Instead of going to the phone to talk, you take the phone with you. 

Buying a Freedom Phone Cordless Telephone is an intelligent move if 
you prefer the convenient over the conventional. But there’s more to it than 
meets the eye or ear. 

Designed and built exclusively for the Electra Company, makers of 
Bearcat® Scanners, the Freedom Phone 3500 provides crisp and clear cordless 
calls. An audible tone and pulsing light confirm dialing. The touch of a button 
automatically redials the last number entered. 

The Freedom Phone Cordless Telephone is as easy to install as it is to 
use. Its attractive and compact base station plugs into your existing phone line 
and electrical outlet. 

If the idea of using a Freedom Phone Cordless Telephone has a nice ring 
to it, get up, walk to your obsolete telephone, and call 800-428-4315 
(800-382-1076 in Indiana). You'll learn more about the Model FF-3500 and get 
the name of the nearest Freedom Phone Dealer. 


THE FREEDOM PHONE’ CORDLESS TELEPHONE. 


Becta) Electro Company 


Division of Masco Corp. of Indiana * 300 East County Line Road * Cumberland, indiano 46229 


International Business Office + Suite 102, 1828 Swift * North Kansos City, Missouri 64116 ©) 1982 Masco Corp. of indiana 
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Medicine 








Shuttle Fatigue | 


Haig tests his endurance 
a e’s breaking my heart,” said for- 
mer Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer last week about his current coun- 
terpart. “I used to do 200 miles ... he’s 
doing 8,000.” Alexander M. Haig Jr., 57, 
is also breaking records: nearly 30,000 in- 
tercontinental air miles since April 8, 
shuttling between Washington, London 
and Buenos Aires. In one grueling eight- 
day period he could have adjusted his 
watch 22 times, far exceeding Kissinger’s 
single-zone hops between Syria, Israel 
and Egypt. Following an 18-hr. flight 
from Argentina, Haig, who underwent 
triple coronary bypass surgery two years 
ago in Houston, plunged into eleven hours 
of talks with British officials. 

That pace led some observers of the 
diplomatic community to wonder if the 
Secretary’s health and judgment in the 
crucial Falkland Islands negotiations 


| could withstand the stress of such globe- 
| hopping. The London press thought not. 


Noting Haig’s drawn, tired features after 
one meeting, the Daily Mirror trumpeted, 
HOW MUCH MORE CAN HAIG’S HEART 
STAND? Haig’s heart is not the only ques- 
tionable factor. Virtually all of the thou- 
sands of the body's neural, hormonal and 
metabolic processes are also taxed in 
global jet travel. 

Circadian dysrhythmia, the medical 
name for jet lag, is a recognized disorder. 
Zooming through time zones upsets bio- 
logical clocks and desynchronizes func- 
tions such as sleep, hunger, elimination 
and sex. The body resists its forcible relo- 
cation in the external world with numer- 
ous warning signals: sleepiness, insomnia, 
dimmed vision, throat discomfort and ir- 


| = 











Takeoffs can tax the adrenal glands. 


ritability. A pack-a-day smoker, Haig 
also would be affected by high altitudes 
more than the non-smoker. Some studies 
indicate more disturbing effects of jet 
megatravel: a diminution in mental abili- 
ty, and mild amnesia about recent events. 


| The heart undergoes a special series of re- 


actions during intercontinental travel. 
Levels of the stress hormones rise—nor- 
adrenaline and adrenaline, as well as fatty 
triglycerides. Reacting to the increase in 
ozone and lowered air pressure in air- 
plane cabins, the stress of takeoffs, the 
prolonged periods of inactivity in flight 
and the excitement of landings, heart rate 
and blood pressure may also change. 

So far, Haig, devoted tennis player 
and disciplined military man, has experi- 
enced only fatigue. He has even been pa- 





| tient with reporters, which is rather un- 


usual for him. Says an aide: “Sure, it’s very 
exhausting. Sure, he admits he’s tired. 
Wouldn’t you be?” 

Haig’s operation, from which he re- 
covered quickly, should not affect his 
health adversely. According to Dr. W. 


Gerald Austen, chief of surgery at Massa- | 


chusetts General Hospital, who per- 
formed a similar operation on Kissinger, 
“Patients who have successful coronary 
bypass surgery have very good blood flow 
restored to the heart. It is not surprising 


| that those patients can do anything that 


any other healthy person can do.” 

Many healthy world travelers fight jet 
lag with common sense. IBM employees 
take a day’s rest after passing through 
eight time zones, and Canadian govern- 
ment Officials are entitled to a night's 
stopover after nine hours of flying. Al- 


though he cannot hew to home time, | 


Haig does manage to mitigate many of 
the debilitations of international travel by 
submitting to some supersonic pamper- 
ing. He dons pajamas before climbing 
into a bunk on his specially equipped 
Boeing 707. He works in the leather easy 
chair of a private cabin, and afterward re- 
laxes with friends on his staff. In one de- 
partment, Haig fares worse than com- 
mercial travelers: meals on-board are 
reportedly very poor, but Haig, a food-is- 
merely-fuel type, does not seem to care. A 
team of State Department physicians 
stands by to accompany the Secretary 
and his party. 

Such safeguards lessen the likelihood 
of jet lag’s serious effects, even without the 
most formidable medical weapon: on- 
ground rest. Says the ex-general: “This 
job is easier than fighting a battle.” How 
long the Secretary can go on with his pace 
without a greater toll, however, is a matter 
still very much airborne. = 








Milestones 





MARRIED. Zsa Zsa Gabor, over 60 (though 
she claims 54), gilded, Hungarian-born ac- 
tress with less talent than she has wealthy 
former husbands; and Felipe de Alba, 52, 
Mexican lawyer who no longer uses his 
Spanish birthright title of Count of Par- 
dela; she for the eighth time, he for the sec- 
ond; on a yacht off Puerto Vallarta. 


DIED. C.Y. Tung, 71, owner of one of the 
world’s largest independent fleets of ships; 
of a heart attack; in Hong Kong. Born in 
mainland China, he helped Nationalist 
China to rehabilitate its state-run shipping 
industry after World War II and then built 
his own 11 million-ton armada that totals 
149 ships and tankers. 


DIED. Robert Havemann, 72, unbending East 
German pacifist leader who opposed first 
Hitler and then Communist rulers of his 
homeland; of heart and lung damage first 





inflicted when he was imprisoned by the 
Nazis; in Gruenheid, near East Berlin. An 
outstanding physical chemist, Havemann 
joined the Communist Party in 1932 to op- 
pose the Nazis, then 25 years later became 
an increasingly angry critic of Communist 
totalitarianism, though he still considered 
himself a “true Marxist.” Purged from the 
party in 1964, he was scorned asa “Socra- 
tes who spoils our youth” and held under 
house arrest from 1979 until his death. 


DIED. Louis Lyons, 84, distinguished news- 
paper journalist, radio essayist, director of 
Harvard University’s Nieman Founda- 
tion and vigilant watchdog of the Ameri- 
can press; of cancer; in Cambridge, Mass. 
Lyons became a first-rank reporter and 
editorial writer at the Boston Globe, and in 
1938 he earned a place in the first group of 
Nieman fellows, who are chosen to spend 
a year away from their beats studying sub- 








jects of their choice at Harvard. One year 
later the genteel, pipe-smoking Bostonian 
became the Nieman’s curator, and during 
the next 25 years made the fellowships the 
most eminent in American journalism. 
Using his position to criticize as well as to 
nurture reporters, Lyons called for “a bold 
press” when covering politicians, but “a 
decently restrained press ... in dealing 
with the private lives of individuals.” 


DEATH REVEALED. Tom McHale, 40, irrever- 
ent writer of baroque novels that raged 
with comic lunacy and roared through the 
conflicts of middle-class Irish and Italian 
Catholics; by his own hand (carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning); on March 30; in Pem- 
broke Pines, near Miami. McHale won 
critical praise for his first novels, Princi- 
pato(1970) and Farragan’s Retreat (1971), 
but six subsequent novels never reached 
that early level of achievement. 
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Chariots of Cartridge Power 





tis practically unreal. A regular Pac-a- 

dream. Pac-Man, the obsessional game 
of pursuit and devour, is not just roaming 
| the amusement arcade; increasingly, it is 
a house guest in the living room. May its 
fortunes increase; Warner Communica- 
tions’ certainly have. 

Atari, which marketed a home ver- 
sion of Pac-Man only last month, just 
helped Warner Com, its parent company, 
post a record 57% increase in first-quarter 
profits. In 1982, according to San Francis- 
co Securities Analyst Ted James, Atari, 
the world’s largest supplier of home-video 
consoles and cartridges, should sell 
around $400 million worth of coin-operat- 
ed video games and some $1.3 billion 
worth of the home-video consoles and 
cartridges. This represents a revenue for 
Warner almost six times that of their rec- 
ord business, five times that of the film di- 
vision and about 47 times that of their Os- 
car-winning movie Chariots of Fire. No 
wonder Hollywood looks a bit like Wall 
Street back when the brokers started to 
hit the pavement. 

Pac purists display the same enthusi- 
asm for the Atari home version that your 
old English professor showed for the Clas- 
sics Illustrated comic of Paradise Lost. 
No one denies, however, that the home 
market is where the major loot lies. Emer- 
son, Coleco and Parker Brothers—who 
started a small living-room revolution 
with Monopoly in 1935—are jumping in. 
Mattel, which makes Atari’s archcom- 
petitor, Intellivision, says it has sold more 
than a million units at $249 and expects to 
be marketing 40 cartridges by December. 
One design will be based on an upcoming 
Disney movie called Tron, about a whiz 
who finds himself, Alice-like, trapped in- 

side a video game. Hollywood fights back! 
_—— 7 oa 








Pac-Man and pals occupy the living room 


| And so does Atari, which in September 





| sales, and over at Activision, each game 





will introduce a new game machine, ten- 
tatively named Atari 5200 ($349), with 
more sophisticated graphics and more 
complex controls. 

The most intriguing—some might say 
mind-boggling—success stories in the 
home-video game are smaller companies 
such as Activision and Imagic, which 
manufacture cartridges (at an average 
cost of $27) for machines produced by the 
biggies. “The magnitude of the growth 
has caught everybody by surprise,” says 
Activision President Jim Levy, not with- 
out satisfaction. In 1979 Activision was 
launched with $700,000; it closed its 
books on fiscal 1982 sales of over $60 mil- 
lion. Game designers now often rate roy- 
alty agreements giving them 1% of gross 


comes with a prominent credit (“con- 
ceived and designed by Bob Whitehead”), 
along with the designer's picture and 
some personal pointers on gamesman- 
ship. Says Atari President Raymond Kas- 
sar, who is chauffeured to his office in a 
cream-colored Mercedes: “We've always 
treated our programmers as stars.” 


ut Levy worries: “Capacity has at last 

met, and exceeded, demand. We can- 
not push the market faster than it’s going 
to grow.” Maybe not faster; but surely fur- 
ther. The number of households owning 
video games is expected to double to al- 
most 20% by year’s end. Industry observ- 
ers believe 100 million cartridges will be 
sold this year. And there is always Eu- 
rope. where roughly 1% of the TV house- 
holds have video games. Those numbers 
are sure to change. In Britain, for one, 
“pack it in” may take on a whole new 
meaning. a 





| view attractions each month that could 


| in. Thickness: 1% in. The offspring is big- 


Fine Tuning 


SCREENING THE DEBTORS 

Qube, Warner-Amex’s two-way cable ser- 
vice, is just shaking down in Dallas, but 
there is some apprehension that it may be 
too good to resist. Customers pay a month- 
ly $9.95 for access to 80 channels and the 
Qube system, then an additional fee for | 
each of the five subscription channels. 
There will soon be hundreds of pay-per- 


turn a video freak into an unintentional 
deadbeat. In conjunction with the Dallas 
city council, Warner-Amex has discussed 
setting a debt ceiling for customers. In Co- 
lumbus, Warner-Amex officials already 
havea plan for cable-holics. When the tab 
exceeds $25 extra in a given month, they 
“give you a call as a friendly reminder,” 
says one W-A official. 


FADE TO BLACK 

By comparison, General Electric seems to 
be concerned not with how much is spent 
but with what is watched. Thirteen top-of- 
the-line 1983 GE televisions will include a 
home censor for parental use. Just punch- 
ing in a private code and a channel num- 
ber will keep Junior from leching after 
Morgan Fairchild. It will, in fact, keep the 
entire channel off the set for twelve hours. 
If Junior learns the code, however, he can 
retaliate by wiping out, say, Little House on 
the Prairie. This may introduce a whole 
new version of family feud. 


BLESSED EVENT 

Born: To the Sony Walkmans, first family 
of portable tape decks; an heir. Name: 
Watchman. Weight: | Ib. 3 oz. Height: 7% 


ger than its forebears: the Watchman is a 
television—and a flat one at that. Using a 
new %-in. black-and-white picture tube 
that looks like a pygmy canoe paddle, 
Sony has turned out a set that is more 
streamlined and less bulky than existing 
tiny TVs. The Watchman, with a 2-in. 
screen and sleek metallic finish, not only 
looks good everywhere but can work just 
about anywhere too, from a dentist's 
chair to a box at the opera. It can be 
powered by batteries, household current, 
even a car's cigarette lighter socket. 
While the list price of the Watchman, 
scheduled to hit U.S. stores this fall, is 
around $250, Sony does not include 
collision insurance. 


AMERICAN GRAFFITI 

You can make a will on video. Send a val- 
entine. Take an inventory. Now you can 
even go back to high school. Video Entre- 
preneur Ted Brown of Torrance, Calif., 
specializes in the high school market: his 
small company shoots 110 hours of a 
school year, then edits the footage down 
toa tidy 60-min. Videoyearbook. Price per 
cassette: $60. No lunch money, please. @ 
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LET THE GOOD TIMES ROLL 


GMAC ROLLS BACK 
FINANCING RATES 


12.8° 








ANNUAL 
PERCENTAGE 
RATE 
& @ j Fj e 
This special, low financing rate can 
save an average of $825* on new 
e 

GM cars, light-duty trucks and vans. 
Here's the financing deal you've been Get that new GM car, light-duty 
waiting for. GMAC and your partici- truck or van you've been waiting to buy. 
pating GM Dealer are now offering And let the good times roll! 


GMAC financing at only 12.8%. 


That's right! Qualified buyers can 
finance any new Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, Cadillac, GMC or 
THE FINANCING PEOPLE 


Chevrolet light-duty truck or van** 


at just 12.8%. And save hundreds of FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


dollars in financing costs. 
See your participating GM Dealer "February. 1982.4 

now and ask for 12.8% GMAC financing. {i : 

You have to take delivery by May 31, 1982. ct con 





CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK - CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 








Prediction is very difficult, especially about the future. 
—Niels Bohr 





A sked to make sense of Pharaoh’s dreams about fat and lean 
cows and plump and withered ears of corn, Joseph took 
them as signs of coming events. The Book of Genesis records his 
forecast: “Behold, there come seven years of great plenty 
throughout all the land of Egypt. And there shall arise after them 
seven years of famine.” Pharaoh was so pleased to get a fix on 
the future that he made Joseph the ruler of Egypt. If Joseph ma- 
terialized now, politics would make it hard for him to get his old 
job back, but with his proven foresight he would soon find work. 
Today people crave to know what lies ahead at least as much 
as they did in Pharaoh’s time. Probably more. Modern times 
have created a perpetual bull market in futures. Society spends 
so much time looking ahead that the present sometimes seems 
entirely forgotten. Corporations live 
for the next quarter; ordinary citizens 
exist to fulfill next summer’s vacation 
budget. Governments at all levels stay 
mired in hassles over how things will 
turn out. 

All the tools of technology are 
brought into the effort to see around 
the distant bend in the river, Thus 
planning has grown into a full-fledged 
industry in the 20th century. The trend 
is striking, but even more impressive is 
how little mankind has progressed 1.2 
its efforts to plumb the future since 
those days of prophetic dreams. 

Still, scarcely a salient public issue 
comes up that does not demand at least an effort to read the fu- 
ture. How long will the recession go on? Whither Central Ameri- 
ca? Will the energy crisis ever come back? Will space become a 
theater for military action? Society flourishes or languishes by 
guessing the drift of things. If it had guessed right about consum- 
er trends a few years ago, the auto industry might not be in such 
a sorry state, But in that industry, as Chrysler’s chairman Lee Ia- 
cocca put it, “you make a decision and then wait three years to 
get the stuff kicked out of you.” Congress has such a hunger to 
know coming trends that it requires the President to project bud- 
get deficits five years ahead—an exercise to whose futility Ron- 
ald Reagan recently attested. Said Reagan: “I have to be honest 
with you and tell you that while I have to project . . . 1 don’t be- 
lieve what I'm saying.” 

Even professional planners are learning (from bruising them- 
selves on the future’s impenetrable surface) to put only qualified 
| beliefin their own findings. Says Roy Amara, president of the In- 

stitute for the Future in Menlo Park, Calif.: “Anything that you 
forecast is by definition uncertain.” Thomas J. Watson, founder 
of IBM, would surely have agreed, and perhaps not too long after 
forecasting “I think there is a world market for about five com- 
puters.” Leon Eplan, ex-president of the American Institute of 
Planners and now chairman of the city planning department at 
the Georgia Institute of Technology, says that the planning pro- 
fession has finally been chastened by the uncertainty of techno- 
logical change. Says Eplan: “When I started my career, I was pre- 
dicting 20 years into the future. I never do that any more.” 

Economic forecasters have taken a conspicuous bloodying in 
recent years for their habitual failures. They suffer even more 
than usual difficulty when they work for the Government, ac- 
cording to Rudolph Penner, who was chief economist in the bud- 
get office under President Gerald Ford. Says Penner: “One of the 











Essay 


Looking for Tomorrow (and Tomorrow) 


great problems is not so much that economists are not good at 
forecasting but that the politicians insist on very rosy numbers.” 
Indeed, most politicians may secretly agree with David Stock- 
man’s private theory about national planning: “None of us really 
understands what's going on with all these numbers.” 

If looking ahead—planning, predicting—were only a matter 
of technique, there would doubtless be simple technical explana- 
tions for the repetitious failures. But the great uncontrollable ele- 
ment in the human future is just that—its humanity, profoundly 
quirky and ultimately unpredictable. Energy analysts expecting 
sustained oil shortages failed to realize that people would start 
conserving as dramatically as they did. Many marketing forecast- 
ers underestimated the buying trends of the 1970s because they 
assumed prices and income controlled spending. Recalls Robert 
Gough, senior vice president of Data Resources, Inc. in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., consumers spent like mad because they expected ever 

icustration rontimesysossass higher prices. Says Gough: “What was 
missing in our equations was this price 
expectation phenomenon.” 

The human factor, above all others, 
has made the words unintended conse- 
quences into a buzz phrase among pro- 
fessional planners. And “unintended 
consequence” is simply a euphemism 
for what people actually do with what is 
given. The carefully planned federal 
highway system, for instance, was not 
% intended to promote suburban devel- 
opment while draining vitality from 
S the cities—but it accomplished just 
that. Says Louis Masotti, professor of 
political science and urban affairs at 
Northwestern University: “Such unintended consequences go a 
long way toward explaining the sorry state of cities today.” 

There is no respectable argument against efforts to plan. The 
practicality of looking ahead has been more than proved by the 
results of occasional failures to do so. One useful symbol of inade- 
quate planning might be the S-curve bridge that Chicago had to 
build when its north Lake Shore Drive failed to end at the same 
place as its south Lake Shore Drive. Even so, the fact that plan- 
ning can help does not mean that a constant preoccupation with 
tomorrow (and tomorrow and tomorrow) is beneficial. 





tis not. There are reasons why folklore and religious teachings 

warn people against giving too much of their attention to the 
future. Taking too much thought for the morrow can, in fact, in- 
sulate a person far too much from the reality of the present—and 
the real nature of the future. It is not what futurologists make it 
out to be—some palpable thing rushing toward society, projec- 
tile-like, out of the void. “The future is smashing into us so force- 
fully that it can no longer be ignored,” say Edward Cornish and 
others of the World Future Society in one of their books. They 
add: “A maelstrom of social change has engulfed the world.” If 
so, what has engulfed the world is not something out ofa menac- 
ing tomorrow but only yesterday coming to fruition. 

Actually, the future does not exist except as a concept, a cos- 
mic wisp of possibility. How people view it can make big differ- 
ences. What befalls society around the bend in the river will not 
come hurtling out of space (weather excepted) but will have 
arisen out of today. “The present,” as Philosopher Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibniz put it, “is pregnant with the future.” The high- 
est prudence consists not of looking ahead but of giving the best 
care to the burgeoning and, for better or worse, fruitful 
moment at hand. —By Frank Trippett 
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FLY TO THE POST OFFICE 
AND CULTIVATE A NEW INTEREST. 


Right now, your Post Office is filled with fifty of the 
most beautiful birds and flowers in the country. 
They‘re on the latest U.S. Commemorative stamps. 
These stamps are a perfect way to start your collection 
or add to it. Because they are a collection in themselves. 
Every state, every ggg - 
official flower and every (nar 4 
official bird is represent- 
ed on a different stamp. 
Your new interest... 
will bloom in fifty bright *~ gait: 
and colorful ways. c a ¢ 
And when you add 3: : 














the other U.S. Commemoratives issued every few weeks, 
you'll discover the full beauty of America. Its history 
and heroes. tS an America you may never get to see 
on your own. 
b get your collection off the ground, come to the 
Es ee Post Office and discover 
Americas birds and 
flowers. Once you do, 
you'll find stamp 
collecting per- 
fectly natural. =) 


US. Postal Service 
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10 mg ‘‘tar’’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec:81. 





